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COMPANY PAYS ODD 
RAIN LOSS OF $30,000 
AT POLO GROUNDS 


New York Ball Club’s Share Goes to 
Christy Mathewson Although Exhi- 
bition Game Was Played 








REGULAR GAME CALLED OFF 





Twenty Thousand Fans Had Flocked 
to Diamond to See Old-Timers and 
Present Day Giants Play 





One of the most interesting insur- 
ance losses of the year was paid to 
paseball club owners a few days ago 
by the Eagle, Star & British Dominions. 
The amount of the loss was $30.000 
and the coverage was rain insurance. 

The occasion insured ‘against was a 
paseball game, which was never played, 
although the patrons of the Polo 
Grounds (where the match was to take 
place) did see a five-inning game of 
pall. The point might be asked, if 
there was a game of five innings played 
why was the insurance company liable? 
Here are the facts: 

Two Games Were Scheduled 

“Christy” Mathewson, for years the 
pitcher of baseball, and probably the 
most popular premier player with the 
public of all time, is at Saranac Lake 
making a hard fight against the ravag3s 
of tuberculosis. For months he was 
not able to leave his bed. The owners 
of the New York National League “lub. 
of which “Matty” was for years 4 mem- 
ber, decided to have a match gamé 
of ball between players who had for- 
merly been Mathewson’s clubmetes, 
and the present day “Giants.” The 
proceeds were to be turned over to 
“Matty.” The event was to proceed 
a professional game on the regular 
schedule with the Boston club. About 
20,000 persons attended, and the game 
between the old-timers and the 1921 
Giants was played, the old timers win- 
ning. However, before the game with 
the Boston club could be played rain 
came down in torrents so that partic- 
ular game had to be called off. That 
was the contest which was insured, and 
therefore although the 20,000 people 
had scen an interesting game of ball 
they did not see the regular profession- 
al game, and the loss had to be paid. 
The Giants share of the insurance, less 
the premium, was turned over to the 
Mathewson fund. 

How Insurance Was Divided 

The New York “Times” in discussing 
the incident said: 

“There is difficulty in figuring the ex- 
act amount that will be turned over to 


(Continued on page 17) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHCENIX™: 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 
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100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The cordial relations existing between the 
“Palatine” and the “Agents,” have become a 


source of pride to both. 


PALATINE INSURANCE CO. 


Limited 


Head Office 
114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Lock Your Automobile -- 
Why Invite Thieves ? 


Your car unprotected does exactly 
that very thing. But it’s thief-proof 
if safeguarded with an 


“ABLE AUTO 
LOCK” 


Can be put on by any one without 
disturbing any of the original car 
equipment—but removed by no one. 


Price $15.00 


















EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
G. W. Dickel & Co., 
1327 North Broad Street, 350 

Popular 3424 Circle 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp., BOSTON, MASS. 
West S2nd S 


treet, 






R. B. Clarke, 
701 Beacon Street 


— SEEK 1,000- MEMBERS 


FOR $200,000 CLUB 
OF NEW YORK LIFE 


Members to Honor Thomas A. Buckner 
Who Founded Club Twenty-Four 
Years Ago 








NOW HAS MEMBERSHIP OF 675 


Ten Members Wrote More Than $1,000,- 
000 Last Club Year; How Club 
Idea Has Grown 





The $200,000 club of the New York 
Life—the biggest and oldest club of the 
kind in the world—will celebrate its 
qvarter of a century anniversary in 
1122. 

In honor of the event, but nore par- 
ticularly of the founder of the elub, 
Thomas A. Buckner, vice vresident of 
the New York Life, the club members 
at Colorado Springs where two of the 
club divisions were in session recently, 
voted to aid agency managers through- 
out the country in an effort to increase 
‘tthe production of the $100,000 club 
members and other agents so as to 
cuild the membershi) of the $200,000 
club up to one thousand. It was 675 
this year. The campaign for a thou- 
sand members is an enthusiastic affair, 
with a lot of heart interest because 
the personal attachment between the 
club members and Mr. Buckner is 
strong and deep. 

Jack Parker Chairman 

These members have entered into 
the plan with an enthusiasm which will 
sweep the country in New York circles. 
A committee has been appointed, the 
chairman of which is Jack Parker, of 
Cleveland, who has already pledged his 
two sons for membership. One of the 
most successful agents in the United 
States, Mr. Parker is raising two boys 
who have shown splendid promise as 
agents and with the benefit of his par- 
ental advice they cannot fail to make 
good. Lawrence Priddy, of New York, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, is vice- 
chairman; E. E. Andrews, of Chicago, 
is campaign manager; and C. H. Lang- 
muir, of the Home Office, is secretary. 

The $200,000 club of the New York 
Life has written a lot of insurance his- 
tory since Thomas A. Buckner, then in- 
spector of agencies in Chicago, called 
the first annual meeting to order in 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. The idea of the club 
had been conceived by Mr. Buckner 
some time before as he felt that a 
selected group of agents, whose achieve- 
ments had stamped them as leaders, 
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could find much in common in confer- 
ence and exchange of ideas, while the 
company would benefit by the club as 
well by reason of the enthusiasm, loyal- 
ty and understanding which would be 
in evidence. 

Thus it was that twenty-five years 
ago a meeting was called in Chicago 
at which were discussed ideas for gath- 
ering leading agents together once a 
year for the purpose of going over 
plans for the promotion of the com- 
pany’s business as well as that of the 
agents’, and it was decided that the 
production test of membership should 
not be less than $200,000 a year. The 
club was immediately organizec. 

Success From the Start 

From the start the $200,000 club was 
a success. Membership in it was es- 
teemed an honor, while the club men 
having once reached the goal were just 
as eager to qualify for the succeeding 
year. In fact, at Colorado Springs there 
were two men present who have con- 
tinuously remained in the club without 
default ever since Put-in-Bay. They 
were Samuel Heilbrun, of Kansas City, 
and E. E. Andrews, of Chicago. Jack 
Parker, because of illness, defaulted 
for one year, but was soon back in the 
fold again. Members of the club dv 
not stop and rest on their oars after 
the $200,000 mark is reached, but: go 
right ahead, and at Colorado Springs 
there were ten men who had written 
more than $1,000,000 each for the club 
year. 

As the $200,000 club began to grow it 
was seen that the membership would 
some day become so large that it would 
be impossible to obtain satisfactory 
hotel accommodations for the entire 
group, as many of the members bring 
their wives to the annual conventions 
which are always held at beautiful re- 
sorts, somewhat distant from cities. 
So this year there were three divisions, 
two meeting in Colorado Springs, the 
other at Rockland, Maine. One of th? 
divisions, composed of the agency elite, 
is called the Top 200 consisting of the 
two hundred men writing the most busi- 
ness. As time goes on there will be 
more divisions. 

Presided Over 24 Club Conventions 

Naturally, Vice-President Buckner has 
a warm spot in his heart for his baby, 
the $200,000 club, and beginning with 
Put-in-Bay, he has presided as chair- 
man over every session until this year 
when he turned over the chairmanship 
to L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agencies. The honor given to Mr. 
Lindsay was a surprise to him, but he 
took up the reins and made an unusual- 
ly capable presiding officer. Before Mr. 
Buckner resigned the chairmanship he 
gave a most interesting talk to the 
club members relative to the history 
of the club and its early days. 

The success of the $200,000 club at- 
tracted attention among other compa- 
nies and now most of them have clubs 
of various sorts. They stimulate esprit 
and bring together men who have the 
same interests. 





EXCESS INTEREST PAYMENTS 





For Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Totalled $58,760 in 1920; Some 
Large Payments 





A large’ number of policies which 
mature each year through the death of 
the insured or otherwise are, by their 
terms, payable in the form of an in- 
come—sometimes for a limited num- 
ber of years, but more often for life, 
The fund which creates the income is 
credited with 3 per cent interest, and 
this interest is embodied in the instal- 
ments. The Equitable Society’s annual 
earnings, however, have always been 
in excess of 3 per cent, and it is the 
custom of the Society to augment the 
payments due under such contracts by 
apportioning what is known as an ex- 
cess bonus, or dividend. This addition- 
al bonus for the year 1921 amounts to 
1.3 per cent, making a total of 4.3 per 
cent allowed as interest. 





1867 





THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: 





Home Office, Des Moines 








During 1920 the excess interest pay- 
ments by the Equitable totaled $58,- 
760.99. During the first six months of 
1921 a total of $36,317.87 was appor- 
tioned by the Equitable as excess in- 
terest on life income, instalment and 
other contracts. In some instances the 
excess interest in itself approximated 
$650. In other instances it amounts 
to $10 or less. A few of the largest 
payments for this year under limited 
instalment policies are shown below: 


Policy Annual Excess 
Number Installment Interest 
989,439 $3,999.96 $587.19 
701,286 2,000.00 623.60 
1,390,863 2,000.00 644.20 
1,400,942 2,000.00 644.20 
944 2,000.00 644.20 
1,165,105 4,461.78 494.81 





MUTUAL LIFE IN CHICAGO 
The Mutual Life has 60,000 policy- 
holders in the Chicago Agency. (A 
veritable city of themselves.) Insur- 


ance in force in Chicago agency, $200,- 
000,000; loans on policies in Chicago 
agency, $3,250,200. (Policy loans are 
immediately available when no other 
money can be had). Disbursements 
through Chicago agency: Chicago death 
claims paid during 1920, $1,243,996; real 
estate taxes, repairs, licenses and gen- 
eral taxes, $92,600; matured endow- 
ments, distribution dividends, annual 
dividends and sundry payments, $2,- 
591,030; cash values paid on policies 
matured and surrendered, $2,527,990; 
total payments to Chicagoans, $6,455,- 
616; total premiums received from 
Chicagoans, $5,900,000; paid more to 
Chicagoans than received from Chi- 
cagoans, $555,616. The disbursements 
through this agency (exclusive of loans) 
equal in cash payments: Per working 
day, $21,309.98; per hour, $2,663.75; per 
minute, $443.96; per second $.75. This 
agency is writing new business at the 
rate of a thousand policies aggregating 
three million dollars new issues per 
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For information concerning the opportunities in our agency organi- 


zation, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


The Guardian Life Insurance 


e 
Company of America 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office - - - 








Helping the Agent Get Business 


Agency co-operation as extended. by THE GUARDIAN 
is not an empty phrase. We preach co-operation—and prac- 
tice it. Here are just two features in our program which 
show the advantages under which GUARDIAN field men 


The Prospect Bureau, which develops high grade, live 
leads for the agent, providing him with unlimited working 
material, systematizing his work and increasing his earning 


The Policyholders’ Service Department, which renders a 
unique and comprehensive service to the agent’s clientele. 
Through this service policyholders are offered, free of charge, 
the health service of the Life Extension Institute. A wonder- 
fully effective help to the agent in his work. 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 


month.—“The Organizer.” 


Supt. of Agencies 








50 Union Square, New York 








NEW YORKERS AT CLEVELAND 





Thirty-Six Insurance Men and Women 
From This City Attended Under. 
writers’ Convention 





The official records of the Nationa) 
Association of Life Underwriters show 
that the attendance of New Yorkers 
at the Cleveland convention was larger 
than at first supposed. A comp!rie list 
of the insurance men and women pres. 
ent (exclusive of newspaper } :ople) 
follows: 

Elton Bragg, paid secretary 5! the 
New York Association; John N. ‘riggs, 
National Life; W. R. Collins, Nationa] 
Life; Chas. Jerome Edwards, Ey\itable 
Life Society; Jos. A. Eckeurode, 
Penn Mutual; Charles A. Foeh! Pry. 
dential; Jos. P. W. Harty, Mutual; 
Sheppard Homans, Equitable; Chas, B. 
Knight, Union Central; Charles Kurz. 
weil, Travelers; Miss R. F. \aisel, 
Equitable; Lawrence Priddy, New York 
Life; A. H. Reddall, Equitable; Leon 
G. Saunders, Provident Life & Trust; 
Mary Z. Shapiro, Travelers; A. R. Spier, 
Mutual Benefit; Wm. H. Tennyson, Mu. 
tual Benefit; John S. Tunmore, Proyi- 
dent Life & Trust; S. S. Voshell, Metro- 
politan; Graham C. Wells, Provident; 
Everett M. Ensign, Miss Anita H. Ball, 
Guy W. A. Camp, National Association 
Life Underwriters; Geo. L. Hunt, Guar. 
dian; Jas. V. Barry, Metropolitan; Job 
Hedges, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents; T. Louis Hansen, Guardian; 
Catherine W. Harty, Mutual; Mrs. W. 
F. Whelan, National Life of Vt.; C. P. 
Marshall, Mutual; E. B. Barnes, Mu- 
tual; L. A. Collins, National Life of 
Vt.; W. G. Hisenhauer, Equitable 
Society; Jacob Groh, Guardian; W. T. 
Whelan, National Life of Vt. 





AETNA LIFE MEN’S CLUB 

An innovation was introduced Sept. 
27 by the Aetna Life Men’s Club in the 
form of the first Round Table held at 
the Virginia Inn on Lewis Street, Hart 
ford, Conn. Forty-two members were 
present. The purpose of the gathering 
was to learn more about the insurance 
business and the meetings were ar- 
ranged so that various members from 
different departments address those 
present regarding the particular work 
in which they are engaged. In this way 
a detailed knowledge of the business 
is gained in an informal and enjoyable 
manner. Following the dinner last 
evening which was served at 5 o'clock, 
Dr. George E. Tucker, president of the 
Club, called the meeting to order and 
presented the subject of Workmen’s 
Compensation for discussion at the first 
meeting. He explained and outlined 
the history of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, giving a clear outline of the vari- 
ous laws. Fred L. Parker represented 
the Underwriting Department and de- 
scribed their duties in connection with 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 
Paul Dorweiler of the Casualty Statisti- 
cal Department illustrated by means 
of a blackboard the very complicated 
manner in which Workmen’s Compen- 
sation rates are arrived at. Attorney 
Charles V. D. Peek of the Liability 
Claim Department, outlined the princi- 
ples that handling of claims hive re 
sulted under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, relating some ausing 
cases that have been handled. 





MEAD WINS SECOND PLACE 

Manager A. C. Mead of the Pennsyl- 
vania agency of the Merchants Life In- 
surance Company, of Des Moines, dur- 
ing the month of August held second 
place among the company’s sta’‘e lead: 
ers, having during the sultry «nd en- 
ervating dog-days produced $20%,000 of 
issued business. Manager Mecd em- 
phatically criticises the glaring incon- 
sistency of the Federal Government 
spreading broadcast literature advo- 
cating saving and thrift by the people 
and at the same time discouraging the 
very thing preached for a log time 
by taxing life insurance premiums, 
thereby penalizing prudence, economy 
and judicious investment of savings. 
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Homans Announces 
Meeting Subjects 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PLANS 





Activities of Association Will Be 
Focused on Problems and Interests 
of Salesmen 





Following a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ 
Associxtion of New York, President 
Homans and Chairman Sisley an- 
nounce’ that the activities of the asso- 
ciation during the coming year will be 
focusec upon the problems and inter- 
ests of the rate-book man. The month- 
ly meeting program covers the broad 
phases of the selling process—the ap- 
proach, selling plans and points, meer- 
ing objections, and the close. It also 
contemplates an open discussion of the 
questions involved in the licensing of 
life agents. One meeting has been set 
aside for a discussion of the training 
of life insurance salesmen, with par- 
ticular reference tc the New York Uni- 
yersity School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship which will be opened in 
January. 

Each subject will be covered by an 
able speaker, and the main address 
will be followed by three-minute talks 
from the floor by successful salesmen. 

The following is a list of the sub- 
jects announced by President Homans: 

October: The Strategy of the Ap- 
proach; Analyzing the Individual’s 
Needs for Life Insurance; November: 
The Licensing of Life Insurance 
Agents; December: The Training and 
Education of Life Insurance Salesmen 
—with particular reference to the New 
York University School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship. 

January: Income Insurance; Febru- 
ary: Business Insurance: Partner- 
ship, Corporation, Credit; March: 
Graphic Methods of Presenting Life 
Insurance; April: Meeting Objections; 
The Strategy of the Close; May: How 
to Sell Life Insurance to Cover In- 
heritance Taxes. 


Stevenson To Speak At October Meet- 
ing 

The main speaker at the first meet- 
ing of the association, October 17, will 
be Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable, first director of 
the Carnegie School, noted educator 
and salesman. His subject will be 
“The Strategy of the Approach.” 
President Homans has called to the 
chairmanship of the various commit- 
tees of the association, several of the 
most able men in the life insurance 
business. With the aid of these leaders 
and of the others who make up his 
staff of officers and the membership 
of the executive committee, Mr. Homans 
should have a banner year in associa- 
tion work. 

The officers of the association and 
the committee chairmen are as follows: 
Presiient, Sheppard Homans; _vice- 
Presidents, L. A. Cerf, C. B. Knight, 
George A. Smith; Secretary, W. R. 
Collins; executive secretary, Elton 
Bragg; chairman, executive committee, 
Edward J. Sisley; chairmen of commit- 
tees, membership. Lawrence Priddy; 
reception, Robert L. Jones; educational, 
Graham C. Wells; entertainment, Al- 
bert Wiederholt. assisted by Wm. G. 
Risenha ier; legislation and taxation, 
Julian Ss. Myrick; business practice, 
Wn. F Atkinson; national convention, 
Aaron R. Spier: annual banquet, Robert 
L. Jones; publicity, Lawrence Priddy; 
auditine, Harry E. Morrow; state com- 
mittee: Sheppard Homans, Julian S. 
Myrick, and William F. Atkinson. 


WILL ENTER PLATE GLASS 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident an- 
hounces that that company was enter- 
ing the plate glass field with Herbert 
Clark, manager of the burglary de- 


Partment, as head of the plat lass 
department, nies 























The Prudential 


Insurance 


Company 
of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 




















Too Much Discussion 
Hurts the Business 


PART-TIMER QUESTION 





DROP 





R. W. Stevens Tells American Life Con- 
vention That Character is the 
Important Factor 





“I am sincerely and unalterably op- 
posed to the employment of the ille- 
gitimate part-time man, the man whose 
contract is merely a cloak to conceal 
a rebate or other advantage or bene- 
fit to the insurance applicant; but, as 
regards the intelligent and legitimate 
part-time man, the man who honestly 
creates and closes business, the com- 
pensation paid for which is received by 
and retained by him, I stand squarely 
for his employment,” thus spoke R. W. 
Stevens, vice-president of the Illinois 
Life Insurance Company, in his address 
delivered at the American Life Con- 
vention in session this week at Indian- 
apolis. The following is a reprint of 
the address: 

You have invited me to discuss the 
part-time agent and his place in our 
business, and while I am frank to say 
that to my way of thinking the place 
of the part-timer is so well understood 
and established that there is no good 
reason why this convention should give 
any serious consideration to this sub- 
ject or to what I may have to say about 
it, yet since it seems to be a live topic 
for discussion among certain men and 
organizations our program committee 
probably had good cause for suggesting 
it, and it may be worth your while to 
hear briefly some of the reasons why 
I consider the part-time agent agitation 
of no more importance to us than was 
that fervid and famous discussion of 
the mediaeval schoolmen as to how 
many angels could stand on the point 
of a needle. ; 

Those of you who have concerned 
yourselves about the part-time agent 
agitation are of course aware that it is 
only in the larger cities that his em- 
ployment is especially condemned and 
criticized and that the chief and strong- 
est argument urged against him is that 
he does not know the life insurance 
business well enough to give that ex- 
pert advice and insurance service which 
the prospective applicant needs and 
should receive. 

If you have followed the public utter- 
ances of those who advocate the elim- 
ination of the part-time agent you are 
also aware that they are not opposed 
to his employment in the smaller cities 
and towns because, as they naively say, 
a life insurance agent would starve in 
a rural community unless able to sup- 
plement his insurance income by some 
other employment. 

Now, as a plain matter of justice, 
will you please tell me why the insur- 
ance applicant in Chicago or New York 
is entitled to more expert advice or 
better insurance service from your 
agent and your company than the farm- 
er at the country crossroads? If it is 
wrong for you to accept business from 
a part-time agent in Chicago or New 
York, isn’t it equally wrong for you to 
issue a policy to a farmer whose appli- 
cation has been secured by a part-time 
banker, lawyer, teacher or business 
man who is merely supplementing his 
ordinary income by acting as your 
agent? 

Any company whose agent in the 
larger cities publicly proclaim against 
the employment of intelligent and legiti- 
mate part-time men, which does not 
either repudiate the activities of such 
agents, or discontinue the employment 
of part-time men in rural sections, must 
stand convicted of hypocrisy, and a 
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Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,300,366,279 al 
New Insurance................. 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 ee 
Assets Dec. 31st............... 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 of new i 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 fairly de 
Premium Income............... 05,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 figures | 
Total Income.................. 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,807,449 pe ‘ 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 i 
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The Provident 


Founded 1865 


Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


Life and Trust 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-Presideyt Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 





Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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willinguess to flimflam its small town 
and rural policyholders. 


The Full-Time Agent 


Some of us may think that we know 
what a part-time agent is; but I chal- 
lenge any one of you to give a defini- 
tion of the so-called full-time agent, the 
strict application of which would not 
disrupt your own agency organization. 


A few years ago the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was not only 
stirred but torn by the agitation of 
the part-time agent question, and as a 
member of that Association, believing 
that the proponents of full-time re- 
quirements were actuated by high mo- 
tives and honestly desirous of setting 
up such a standard for membership as 
would eliminate from the organization 
men who were not seriously in the life 
insurance business, or well qualified 
by knowledge and practice to engage 
in it, I submitted a resolution to the 
effect that no agent should be permitted 
to join the association whose annual 
paid-for production of new life insur- 
ance was less than $100,000. 


Much to my surprise, the suggestion 
that a standard of new insurance pro- 
duction should be set up to determine 
a full-time agent met with no favor 
because, as I was assured, such a re- 
quirement for membership would prac- 
tically defeat the purposes of the as- 
sociation. 

Since that experience I have pon: 
dered long and often as to what a full- 
time life insurance agent really is, with- 
in the meaning of those who so glibly 


condemn the employment of the so- 
calied part-timer; and though I have 
sought diligently for a satisfactory 


answer, | am not able to give it to you 
today. 

Some of the most talkative denounc- 
ers of the employment of the so-called 
part-time man have answered me that 
a whole-time agent is one who when and 
ifhe does work devotes himself entirely 
to the solicitation of life insurance; 
but, when I have asked as to the meas- 
ure of time employed and the amount 
of new insurance written which should 
fairly determine the full-time agent, no 
figures have been given. 


One sturdy and conspicuous oppon- 
ent of the part-time agent told me that 
his‘company would not re-license any 
agent who failed to produce during his 





contract year as much as three hundred 
dollars in new premiums. 
“Shades of Sisyphus” 

“The part-time agent must go” said 
the agency organ of a prominent com- 
pany early this year, and as an earnest 
of its intention to eliminate him it 
stated: 

1. No man licensed in 1920 who 
produced no business will be re- 
licensed this year. 

2. Only a few men will be re- 
licensed who produced less than $10,- 
000—each case on its own merits. 
Shade of Sisyphus! If an annual pro- 

duction of as much as $10,000 of new 
insurance, or $300.00 in new premiums 
are the standards by which the full- 
time life insurance man is to be deter- 
mined, let’s bury this part-time stone 
and stop the foolish labor of its pushers. 

As a fair question, is there any good 
reason why an intelligent and ambitious 
man whose chief occupation is a clerk- 
ship, practicing law, teaching school or 
running a bank should not learn during 
his spare time as much about the funda- 
mental principles and functions of life 
insurance as is necessary for the proper 
presentation of our policies? Is the 
test of one’s knowledge of life insur- 
ance and his ability to properly advise 
as to its purchase merely that he has 
no other occupation than life insur- 
ance? Do we subscribe to the doctrine 
that the loafer can by taking a life in- 
surance agency and occasionally trying 
to sell a life insurance policy acquire 
standing as a useful citizen of the 
stamp approved by life insurance com- 
panies? But why press such questions 
further? 

Many Small Policies 

Life insurance service can and should 
be made more efficient through home 
office instruction and individual study 
even when opportunity for part-time 
employment:only is offered, but as prac- 
tical men we must not lost sight of the 
fact that where there is one man who 
carries or is able to carry such an 
amount of life insurance as requires 
expert advice as to its arrangement 
there are one thousand insurance pa- 
trons and prospects whose means per- 
mit them to pay for such an amount 
only as will in the event of death cover 
their debts and the expenses of a decent 
burial. 

Eliminate all the $5,000-and-under 
policyholders in this country and there 











words for over Seventy Years. 
_ the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
Frc m that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has sueceeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 








would be but little left of the life in- 
surance business. 

As directly bearing on the amount 
of insurance knowledge the agent 
should have in order to sell policies, 
I quote the following from a recent 
issue of the New England Pilot: 

“At an agency convention a man 
asked, ‘How much must I know about 
life insurance before I can attempt 
to sell a policy?’ Here is the answer: 

“It is necessary for you to know three 
things: First, that if your friend, John 
Smith, has a policy in force and he 
should die, his beneficiaries will get 
the money immediately; second, that 
if John Smith has no policy in force 
and should die, his beneficiaries would 
get nothing; third, that while every 
one must die some time, no one knows 
just when that time will come—nor does 
any one know just when he will be 
unable to secure life insurance. 

“You need to fill your mind so full 
of these three great truths that you 
won’t permit your friend to leave his 
loved ones unprotected for a single day, 
if you can help it. 

“These fundamental things will bring 
you into contact with other questions 
that will broaden your knowledge of 
life insurance and what it is doing for 
men and women everywhere. But 
never let your knowledge of the inci- 
dentals obscure your clear vision of the 
three fundamentals.” 

In hig annual address before the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at their great meeting in the City 
of Boston last year, President J. Stan- 
ley Edwards referring to the part-time 
agent said: 

“The Association should avoid any 
drift toward unionism and adhere to its 
policy of an open shop, which is the pol- 
icy of fairness and of freedom which 
the American people are going to de- 
mand of all. 

“The full-time agent who gets his 
business through a staff of stool 
pigeons, turning it in under his own 
name. is not in a position to throw 
stones at the honest part-time appren- 
tice or rural underwriter.” 

Hurrell’s Opinion 

That the so-called part-time agent 
cannot be legislated out of his meritor- 
ious employment was comprehensively 
and conclusively made clear to us at 
our own 1920 convention by Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president and general 
counsel of The Prudential, in his mas- 


terly presentation of this question be- 
fore our legal section. Said Mr. Hur- 
rell: 


“We must conclude that the ‘part- 
time’ man cannot be eliminated by 
legislation. If he is competent and 
trustworthy, he is just as much entitled 
under the constitution to his certificate 
as is the greatest producer in the busi- 
ness. The legislature can no more ex- 
clude him than it could provide by 
statute that no state license empower- 
ing a doctor or a lawyer to practice 
his profession within the state should 
be granted unless the applicant therefor 
should agree to engage thereafter in 
no other line of business, or to provide 
if such licensee should engage in any 
enterprise outside of his profession, 
his license should be forfeited.” 

His existence having been recognized 
and approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and his Con- 
stitutional right to exist having been so 
indisputably assured, there remain only 
for consideration and discussion the 
practical and economic arguments for 
and against the so-called part-timer’s 
employment. 

The greatest evils which infest our 
business considered from the selling 
side do not result from the inefficiency 
or the ignorance of those who have 
been commissioned as agents; and I 
hold that under modern insurance con- 
ditions no policyholder, actual or pros- 
pective, can be materially imjured by an 
honest, ignorant agent. The smart well- 
trained but unscrupulous salesman, the 
man who is in the insurance “game,” 
the fellow who can pass every test that 
may be required except that for moral 








WANTED 


Salaried Agency Supervisor 


An experienced, aggressive Life Insur- 
ance Salesman under 35, for a big agency 


located in 
NEW YORK STATE 
College Graduate preferred, but not 
essential. 





A man who has a big vision; is willing 
to work to realize it, so as to deserve 
larger and larger responsibilities, and a 
bigger and bigger income is wanted. 

Address. with full business history, 

Agency Supervisor, care of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Confidence - Ability - Service 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 
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fiber, that’s the man both companies 
and policyholders must be warned 
against. 

Keep Out the Unethical 

I am sincerely and unalterably op- 
posed to the employment of the ille- 
gitimate part-time man, the man whose 
contract is merely a cloak to conceal 
a rebate or other advantage or benefit 
to the insurance applicant; but, as re- 
gards the intelligent and legitimate 
part-time man, the man who honestly 
creates and closes business, the com- 
pensation paid for which is received by 
and retained by him, I stand squarely 
for his employment. First, because he 
carries the benefits of life insurance 
to people and places that would never 
be reached if life insurance service 
to them should be made entirely con- 
tingent and dependent upon the visit 
of a whole-time life insurance man; 
second, because he is a necessary and 
valuable instrument for us to use in the 
extension of our business; and, third, 
because through part-time employment 
ambitious and deserving men are given 
encouragement and opportunity to 
learn our business and become valu- 
able full-time agents without involving 
any financial risk to either themselves 
or their companies, and we all know 
that large numbers of men who have 
entered the life insurance business on 
the part-time basis have achieved hon- 
orable distinction and lasting success 
in life underwriting. 

To those of us who develop our sales 
organizations from the raw material in- 
stead of preying upon the agents of 
other companies the question of the 
employment or the non-employment of 
honest, legitimate and intelligent part- 
time men is purely and solely one of 
business expediency and financial profit. 
If part-time men are profitable as 
agents to your company, and to mine, 
we are going to employ them: if they 
are not profitable, we will discontinue 
their employment—if we are fit to hold 
our managerial jobs. 

For too long has it been the fashion 
for life insurance companies and their 
agents to befog and befuddle the in- 
suring public with irrational ratios, 
confounding comparisons, meaningless 
maunderings about mortality savings, 
interest earnings, reserve requirements, 
expense limitations and net-cost fore- 
casts; and now in the face of the tre- 
mendous impetus given our business as 
the result of the war and the flu when 
our people, supremely confident in the 
integrity and impregnability of our legal 
reserve life insurance system, are want- 
ing insurance for the real reason that 
life insurance should be carried—the 
protection of the beneficiaries under the 
policy—it certainly is a shame that 
some life insurance men and organiza- 
tions are so shortsighted as to be sow- 
ing the best possible seed for the 
“twister” by making a public issue of 
the so-called part-time agent question, 
leading the layman to believe that there 
is something so subtle and intricate 
about the insuring of one’s life that his 
rights may suffer unless he transacts 
his business through a self-styled in- 
surance expert. 

If ever there was a fool-proof con- 
tract which without injury to any party 
at interest could be handled with im- 
punity by those ignorant of its techni- 
calities it is a present-day standardized 
and legalized life insurance policy is- 
sued by a reputable and responsible 


life insurance company operating on the 
legal reserve plan. 

It has been well said that life insur- 
ance is the first business of the world; 
and that measured by its benefits to 
humanity it stands second only to the 
Christian religion. 

Employ Men of Character 

Insurance being the method of obtain- 
ing economic relief against misery and 
want resulting from the misfortunes of 
mankind, it is our duty to extend its 
benefits to the widest possible limits. 
I do not believe that any one who has 
even the slightest conception of the 
great service rendered by insurance 
would dispute that statement, therefore, 
since we must all agree as to the moral 
duty laid upon us to extend to its 
widest limits the benefits of life insur- 
ance there can be no argument as to 
the number or the individual efficiency 
of those agents through whom we 
should seek its extension. We may, 
however, discuss the character, hign 
purpose and sincerity of the agents em- 
ployed leaving the question of indi- 
vidual efficiency to be considered and 
discussed from the economic standpoint 
only, and as an issue which concerns 
companies and agency managers indi- 
vidually, and having no relation to the 
ethics of the life insurance business as 
a whole. ; 

My conception of life insurance is 
such that I believe its benefits should 
be made universal, and that any attempt 
made to restrict the extension of this 
business through the curtailment of the 
employment of honest, sincere men, no 
matter how feebly they may advance 
the cause, means a blow to society and 
to the boasted humanitarian claims 
of our calling. 

In America, where attainment of am- 
bition is limited only by individual in- 
dustry, and ability, shall life insurance, 
the most beneficent of our institutions 
close its doors against the man who 
hopes to advance socially and financial- 
ly by learning during his hard-earned 
spare time how to sell life insurance? 

I say NO—and that so long as the 
Stars and Stripes shall stand for jus- 
tice, the promotion of the general wel- 
fare of our people and the securing 
of the blessings of liberty to ourgelves 
and our posterity, no truly American 
life insurance organization will dare 
deny to the honest, intelligent and 
legitimate part-time agent the employ- 
ment-right of extending, as best he 
may, the benefits and the biessings of 
legal reserve life insurance. 





ORGANIZATION WORK 

C. B. & H. M. Taylor, general agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, are following the plan of in- 
dustrial leaders in that they believe 
this is the time to do organization work 
in order to be ready when conditions 
get back to normal. They believe this 
is the the time to get new men, as more 
high class men are being attracted to 
life insurance now than ever before. 
In the past twenty-one months it is 
interesting to note the diversity of 
lines of business from which ten new 
agents have come to the Taylor office. 
R. A. Anderson was manager and had 
charge of credits for a belting company. 
C. MacFarlane was engaged in engi- 
neering work. Claude M. Marriott was 
in the credit department of the General 
Electric. R. U. Hergesheimer was con- 
nected with a belting concern and en- 


joys the benefits of previous railroad 
experience. E. C. Sutton was in the 
drafting department of the Du Pont Co. 
Otis Spencer was in the drafting de- 
partment of the Du Pont Co. F. W. 
Hutchinson for many years was with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. H. Al- 
bert Nichols has had general insurance 
experience. W. G. Bedford is a gradu- 
ate of Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 





The Pennsylvania agency of the Roy- 
al Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, headed the Sep- 
tember honor roll by producing during 
the month more than one million of 
written business under the energetic 
and capable management of R. W. 
Brooks. The company’s records show 
that Manager Brooks personally wrote 
over $400,000 of new business in the 
month of September. 


HOME LIFE. 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK : 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 








The 61st Annual Statement | 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over | 
$4,196,000. ! 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West’ Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide tor : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’ 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Liie 


New Business for the 
first six ,months of 
1921 shows a tota' of 
$70,000,000 
as compared wiih 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 192() 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - lowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 

















GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM 











1851 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPA*Y 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
During this long span of years the Compan 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Recommended Tax Plan 
Removes Uncertainties 


LEVY FREE INVESTMENT INCOME 








Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Discusses Sub- 
ject of Taxation at American Life 
Convention Meeting 


ee 

In his address as president of the 
American Life Convention at the an- 
nual meeting of that body in Indianap- 
olis this week, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
had the following to say in connection 
with ‘axation of life insurance com- 
panies: é 

“In the recommendation by the Treas- 
ury Department of the plan to tax life 
insurance companies upon their free 
investment income, there is at last a 
recognition of the fact that the method 
of decermining net income applicable 
to or('nary commercial business is not 
suite: to life insurance. The uncer- 
taintics of former income tax laws have 
thus been eliminated, and if the law 
is finally enacted by Congress, we shall 
at least be able to determine without 
endless trouble and litigation the 
amount of the tax to which insurance 
companies are subject instead of being 
constantly in a state of uncertainty. 

“During the past year one state has 
enacted a general corporate income tax 
law. It is possible that others may 
follow. In consideration of the heavy 
tax that is already imposed upon the 
gross income of life insurance com- 
panies by the various states through 
the percentage taxes upon premiums, 
it is inconceivable that there is any 
just ground for further taxation upon 
income. Having once taxed the gross 
income, why should it be taxed again? 
It behooves us, therefore, to be espe- 
cially watchful of any legislation of 
this character to see that the acts are 
so drawn as to exclude the possibility 
of their being applicable to life insur- 
ance.” 


TRIBUTE TO JESSE R. CLARK 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, at its regular bi-monthly 
meeting held on Friday, September 
thirtieth, adopted the following minute: 

JESSE REDMAN CLARK was num- 
bered among the founders of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
and, since 1909 had been one of its 
Executive Committee. News of his un- 
timely death on September twenty-fifth 
comes as a distinct shock to every 
member. By it the Association has lost 
a staunch supporter and loyal friend, 
whose wise counsel and unflagging in- 
terest were always at command. 

The upbuilding of a great company 
marks Mr. Clark’s connection with the 
institution of life insurance. To the 
service of this company he devoted his 
whole business career. Talent and 
capacity of the highest order led to his 
promotion from grade to grade, until, 
in 1906, after a third of a century of 
signal and devoted service, the highest 
office in the gift of the company was 
conferred upon him. How fitting was 
this choice was demonstrated by his 
masterly and successful conduct of that 
company’s affairs. 

To Mr. Clark’s bereaved family and 
to the officers of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company this Association ex- 
tends its most sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy for the irreparable loss which 
they have sustained. 





NEW AGENCY ASSISTANT 


Francis B. Runyon, who is known to 
many of the Equitable Society staff 
through his studies of organization 
work, has been given the title of 
“Agency Assistant.” Previous to 
his transfer to the Home Office, Mr. 
Runyon served as Secretary of the Per- 
sonnel Committee at Pittsburgh, and 
previcus to that was engaged in mana- 
geria! work at Philadelphia. 
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—Group Department. 
assist the Agent. 


tiations Invited. 


M. E. Singleton, 


President 














It didn’t “just happen’”’ 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New Business written by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 
Home Office Specialists 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 
A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Education of Agent 
Has Won Him Favor 


SAYS PHILADELPHIA BANKER 








W. K. Hardt Cites Five Reasons to 
Taylor Agency Why Business Men 
Welcome Life Insurance Agent 





“The main reason for the changed 
attitude of the business world toward 
the life insurance agent may be 
summed up in one word—education,” 
declared Walter K. Hardt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fourth Street National of 
Philadelphia, in a forceful address at 
the monthly agency dinner of the C. B. 
& H. M, Taylor agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life Friday night, at 
the City Club in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hardt, who showed a surprising 
knowledge of life insurance, talked very 
frankly in delivering his message. He 
gave five reasons for the changed atti- 
tude towards the life insurance ag- 
ent—education, the introduction of 
more liberal provisions in life insur- 
ance policies, popularity of group in- 
surance, federal legislation, and the 
raising of the standard of the solicitor. 

He declared that the main and essen- 
tial reason for the changed attitude is 
education, that the agent has been edu- 
cated and is educated. Furthermore, 
he stated that the agent is working on 
education 80 per cent of his time. 

Mr. Hardt stated that he did not 
think that the companies should all 
break their backs in trying to out- 
liberalize the other fellow but that the 
introduction of the disability clause 
was what he had in mind. 

Thirdly, he contended that the popu- 


larity of the group insurance policy has 
done a great deal towards changing 
the attitude. He stated that the agent 
may not get an interview with an execu- 
tive for personal insurance but that he 
will get an interview for group insur- 
ance. 

“The introduction of the group insur- 
ance principle has gotten the agent an 
interview with an executive,” he said, 
“that he would otherwise not have got- 
ten.” 

He pointed out that the agent, while 
getting an interview on group insur- 
ane may sell the executive a personal 
policy and cited where an agent had 
called on him for group insurance when 
the idea was new and that before the 
matter was disposed of, had sold him a 
personal policy of $20,000. 

Fourthly, he stated that federal legis- 
lation—exemption from inheritance 
tax, exemption from income tax for 
payment of policies to beneficiary— 
had had a great deal to do with the 
changed attitude. 

“Lastly,” he declared, “and what I 
sometimes think is the real reason, is 
the raising of the standard of the solici- 
tor. And that brings us back to educa- 
tion; increase in the store of knowledge 
of your own business. You can’t know 
too much about your own business.” 





L. O. Kohtz, general agent for the 
Aetna in Cook County, Illinois, and for 
ten years at the head of the office in 
Chicago, has just completed fifty-three 


years of continuous service with the 
Aetna. In 1868, when he joined on, the 
office force comprised five persons, 


whereas there are now 250 office work- 
ers and agents working in or from the 
office at 176 West Jackson Boulevard. 
Mr. Kohtz was a private in Sherman’s 
army during the march to the sea. He 
has thrilling stories to tell of the Chi- 
cago fire, which wiped out the Aetna 
offices with all records and accounts. 
Last year the Aetna, under Mr. Kohtz’s 
direction, led all companies in premium 
collection in Chicago, the total being 
approximately $725,000. 




























LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
ALFRED L. AIKEN 
JOHN E. ANDRUS 

RNELIUS N. BLISS Jf 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
GEORGE B, CORTELYOU 
OHN_H. FINLEY 

NCIS 

A. BA HEPBURN 
MYRON T. RRICK 
GRANGER A. HOLLISTER 
ALBA B. JOHNSON 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 
Seven ee coe Oe aes $142,672,244 


ee ee ee | 


Fat TE one S| Apes" $193,790,133 


est CHAO 2. cic cccscss ‘aeetanteaeh esas nets baseeewin $35,036,558 
NE cb vencccsane du abnsnsaMbewah ate hie ternenes 24,399,171 
OUR 5 Se Bech dweccee rkiewn ee ti Odes bus dd e wee 31,981,555 
Surrender Values, etc...... bs cabee veneer ised bad Vee OPED 23,432,313 
A. Gh CII, 5 ok. dno cs Ceciedc ocvisectcawews .$114,849,597 

DEG TOR Beene On TODD. oon nda ccss wees caste cceedie $693,979,400 

- Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921..............00- ‘ $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921................ . . $841;255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921..........+0+e-eee0: $3,537,298,756 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





S. DAVIES WARFIELD 





44,335,004 
6,782,885 





WILLARD V. KING 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
. MANNING 
ILBURN 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
F PRESBREY 











N 
E 
ORGE EYNOLDS 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
HIRAM R E 





. STEEL 
OSCAR S. STRAUS 
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LIVE HINTS FOR. BUSINESS GETTERS | 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate | 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Agent B. Wesley Sowers. 

Fit Goshen, Ind., offers the 

Your following excellent advice 

Prospect in regard to giving more 

attention to properly fit- 

ting a policy to the prospect’s insur- 
ance requirements: 

“Fit your policy to your man. An 
agent and fellow worker recently told 
me that he had no particular difficulty 
in selling insurance but added that he 
was really not getting anywhere be- 
cause his lapses were so heavy. H# 
was discouraged, and he had good cause 
to be. We talked it over and this is 
what we found out. 

“That the man was a hard worker. 
that he kept going early and late, that 
if Smith turned him down he called 
on Jones, that his argument was good 
and at his finger tips, and that he knew 
how and when to talk. But seldom, 
if ever, did he take the pains to find 
out anything pertaining to the personal 
affairs of a prospect before making his 
call. The result was always the same 
—a misfit sale. By which I mean that 
the policy was too large or too small 
or else the wrong policy altogether. 

“His methods succeeded in transform- 
ing the majority of his prospects into 
customers, but in many instances those 
who bought proved to be only tempor- 
ary patrons. Why? Because they dis- 
covered that the policy did not fit their 
needs, that it was either too much of 
a load or that it was not enough. This 
experience is a good lesson for many 
salesmen. 

“It requires a little more time {9 
get a line on the prospect in advance 
of a call, but it is certainly time weil 
spent. It makes a permanent policy. 
and that, after all, is what every insur- 
ance man should strive for. Sell your 
man ‘right’ in the first place and he will 
almost always stay with you. Sell him 
‘wrong’ and he soon drops by the way.” 
—“Field News,” Western & Southern 
Life. 7 = * 

, “Conmutopics” of the 
A Connecticut Mutual 
Strong Life, contains the fol- 
Endorsement lowing strong endorse- 
ment of life insurance 
from Samuel B. Botsford, prominent at- 
torney of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Botsford 
says: “I have represented the State 
Comptroller in inheritance tax works 
in this country for the past six years. 
It is my duty to appear as the Comp- 
troller’s attoruey in all Surrogate’s 
Court cases where any transfer tax can 
be secured. The total number of cases 
during the past year have averaged 
fully one hundred and twenty-five per 
month. Of this number considerably 
over one-half are non-taxable, as the 
exemptions under the New York law 
are quite large where the property goes 
to direct heirs. Please note that these 
estates are only those left by the small 
proportion of people who die leaving 
substantial amounts; the great mass of 
our people do not leave sufficient to 
attract the attention of an inheritance 
tax collector. 

“As a result of my observation I have 
been profoundly impressed with the 
large proportion of poor investments 
made by decedents in their lifetime. 
As a part of my duty I have to be 
present at the opening of safe deposit. 
boxes, the number averaging about two 
per day. Apparently it is the general 
rule that a man who makes money at 
all makes it in one line of business and 
loses in practically everything else he 
goes into. I have also been greatly 
impressed with the opportunities that 
are offered to the survivors of deced- 
ents for poor investments; in fact, I 
am convinced that there are many agen- 
cies which work for the purpose of 
unloading poor investments upon wid- 
ows and orphans.’ 


“In this letter I cannot go into the 
expenses connected with the adminis- 
tration of estates, which are particulayr- 
ly high whenever litigation or unusual 
circumstances arise. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the average man tries to 
leave a home, which however, is usually 
mortgaged at the time of his death, 
and that outside of the equity in his 
home he usually leaves very little ex- 
cept his life insurance. It is further 
evident that most men are poor in- 
vestors and that the money which they 
put into life insurance is the safest 
investment they have made.” 

* - = 


To describe a life in- 

Insurance surance policy as a 
Policy Better will is more than an 
Than Will illustrative figure of 
speech. Time was 

when a man would take a twenty or a 
fifty thousand dollar policy payable in a 
single sum to be paid to a single bene- 
ficiary. Nowadays, however, many 
and many a policy is used to do pre- 
cisely what is accomplished not so 
effectively by a will. Under a single 
contract a man may provide for the 
immediate payment of a mortgage at 
his death, an income for his widow, a 
college education for his children, an 
income for his children, and subsequent 
lump sum payments to them, an in- 
come and lump sum payments for his 
grandchildren, together with an ulti- 
mate philanthropic endowment. These 
are objects which, most of them, com- 
monly are set down in a man’s will. At 
his death court proceedings are neces- 
sary before payments to any of the 
beneficiaries can be made from the 
estate; these court proceedings in- 
volve court costs and other legal fees, 
and in addition to them, usually, there 
is an administrator's fee. Delay and 
expense attend the carrying out of 
testamentary provisions. There is no 
delay, there is no expense attached to 
the diverse distribution made by a life 
insurance company. Still more, there 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


_ Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 





Hartford 
1846 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 


shows 


an unsurpassed record of liberal 
and upright dealing in service to its 
policyholders and unswerving de- 
votion to the highest principles of 


life insurance. 











Connecticut 


192! 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








is no possibility of diminishment of 
the principal sum through taxes, de- 
preciation of securities and adminis- 
trative costs. Still more, many a man 
would like to encompass the objects 
enumerated above, but his present and 
immediately prospective estate would 
not begin to cover them. A life insur- 
ance estate, on the other hand, is im- 
mediate in its creation on payment of 
the first premium. Well-to-do men are 
keenly interested in estate distribu- 
tion, but relatively few of them know 
what can be done by life insurance in 
this direction. Take some family that 
you know, and lay out a plan of in- 
come for its various members; then 
cast up to the amount of insurance 
necessary to provide the income. Pre- 
sent your plan, and note the response 
of interest by the project. Some men 
can be reached by one plea, some by 
another. Some may be reached by 
presenting life insurance as a substitute 
will.—‘“Australian Financial Gazette & 
Insurance Chronicle.” 





The assets of the average busi- 

rN ness man’s estate consists in 
Selling general of (a) Real Estate, 
Point (b) Stocks, Bonds and Cash, 
(c) Interest in his business, 

(d) Speculative securities, says “Ag. 
ency Items,” which then asks: What 


happens when he dies? Immediately 
his estate must pay a substantial 
amount of cash for Inheritance Taxes 
and expenses of administration. The 
cash on hand is invariably insufficient, 

The situation can be visualized to the 
prospect by asking him which of his 


securities are in such shape to throw 
profitably upon the market at any mo- 
ment. This is exactly what is done 
when executors are forced to raise cash 
to pay Inheritance Taxes. The chances 
are that a very small portion of his 
assets can be profitably converted into 
cash at any time. There is a need of 
cash to pay Inheritance Taxes. It is 
not a question of if; it is a question of 
when. Life Insurance solves the prob- 
lem by providing cash at the time need- 
ed and avoids the necessity of sacrific- 
ing securities. 
ss 8 


Miss Annie A. Russell, 

Mr. Russell’s of the Prosser & Homans 
$100,000 Agency, recently placed 
Policy a policy for $100,000 to 
provide cash to pay In- 


heritance Taxes. Miss Russell modest- 
ly disclaims any special credit, but 
states, “Of course, I suggested tlie plan. 


Various newspaper articles about es- 
tates being sacrificed to pay taxes, and 
knowing of other people who had bought 
insurance for the purpose of paying 
taxes, were the unanswerable argu- 
ments that induced this man to insure. 
He had a considerable line of insurance, 
and increased his holdings to ihe ex- 
tent of $100,000 for the sole purpose of 
protecting his estate against ‘he in- 
roads by taxation.” 

The main. point is that. Miss Russell 
suggested the plan of protect og his 
estate, which resulted in placin: $100, 
000 of closed business. 





ILLUSTRATES CONVERTISLE 


Supplies of a new Convertib!« Policy 
diagram and illustration blani.s have 
been sent to all agencies of the Equit- 
able Society. A reproduction of this 
new form, filled in for $10,000, age 35, 
appears on the opposite pag:. The 
form is a particularly striking «ne. 





TWO PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Recent agency changes in Philadel 
phia are these: Urbaine from (lias. H. 
Fulmer to Brady & Furlong; North- 
western Underwriters’ Agency from 
Wm. Reinhardt to Harry E. Smith. 
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General Agent Talks At no such thing as resting on the oars 


or of reaching the ultimate of content- 


American Life Meeting ment by an isolated perfection, or of 


decrying the advance movement. ‘ 
Most of us can remember those days 
c. J. EDWARDS SOUNDS WARNING when there was “only one company” 
and that was the company the partic- 
Makes Plea for Broadest Coverage; ular agent happened to work for; that 
Asks Some Pertinent Questions period when company officials expended 
About Impaired Lives all the ingenuity of actuaries, their pub- 
lication department and their agency 
S instructors trying to prove that no com- 
Charles J. Edwards, generai agent of pany except their own was worthy of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, public support; when life insurance as 
in New York, talked frankly to mem- or ccna es ba oh pried se hose 
pers of the American Life Convention tok daiddachsemn Those dade have 
this week in a strong appeal for breadth passed. 
of view and liberality. He said in part: Today the building of the universal 
It will be conceded that the member- belief in life insurance as an institu- 
ship of companies operating upon the tion and of a unified support of life 
modified preliminary term plan go hand insurance education and service is the 
in hand and operate quite as happily heritage which we shall hand down to 
and quite as scientifically and quite as the next genera-ion. 
securely as the companies basing their A Few in “Splendid Isolation” 
calculation upon the select and ultimate There may still be a few companies 
methods—doing the same thing in & who stand in splendid isolation and 
different way; the same thing that you cannot understand what it’s all about. 
accomplish as to provisions for commis- ‘The experience of some of these com- 
sions and expenses. panies in the first half of the present 
Therefore we all start on an even year in a largely decreased new busi- 
keel in the field of life insurance as far ness, would seem to show an ability to 
as opportunity and security is con- meet the conditions of the times and 
cerned—all the companies operating wij] serve as an object lesson for other 
upon a legal reserve basis. Of course, life insurance companies who either 
we have only just conceived what the jack the ability, the initiative or the 
service of life insurance is to be. We disposition to meet the demand of to- 
need not look at it from the standpoint morrow. 
of agent’s commissions or increase in In short, the life insurance company 
the employees’ payroll, or of salaries that is satisfied with its old record, 
to the officers. But great as the growth that prides itself on a superior quality 
and the extension of life insurance has oz negation and accepts the policy of 
been, its circumference is far beyond «qo nothing,” that lacks imagination, 
our conception, or even our imagina-  jnitiative or ideals will also lack im- 
tion. And yet we are going to sur- provement and eventually descend into 
prise ourselves by the way in.which we 4 condition of constricted service and 
meet the demand of tomorrow in ful- atrophy. 
filling our obligations and enjoying our It does not pay in these days to con- 








prosperity. sider old methods good enough and to 
Old-Fashioned Life Insurance Served pit ridicule against progress. Some 
Its Purpose businesses can run on momentum 


The old-fashioned life insurance of for a few years; but their satisfaction 
yesterday hos gone the way of the will be short, their service will be lim- 
horse-car and the kerosene lamp. Each ited, and their years of rebuilding made 
have served their purpose but are woe- the harder. Such companies are drift- 
fully out of date. Sometimes, some- ing along in a Saragasso Sea of in- 
where is a man who will want an old- action. : : : 
fashioned policy of an old-fashioned My contention is, and my best ex- 
kind, sold to him in an old-fashioned cuse for addressing your membership 
wav; but the real demand of tomorrow’ today is that by close and continued 
is for the forward looking company and _ relation to field work, and a somewhat 
the improved form of life insurance that wider knowledge gained through asso- 
meets wide contingencies—new condi- ciation activity in various sections of 
tions, and will serve family, social anid the country, I am led to believe that 
business exigencies in a degree and the next generation of applicants for 
possibly in more varied ways and meet life insurance will demand for them- 
more positive demands than the so- selves the widest range of advantages 
called diversions of the last decade into #n”d “features” and a still more com- 
group insurance, educational insurance, plete coverage that will seem very for- 
corporation and partnership insurance, eign to even the most advanced com- 
life income insurance, double indemnity, pau official of today. 
bank credit insurance, old age insur- The excuse of the life insurance com- 
ance, waiver of premiums and disability pany for existence is not that its agents 
features, and the various phases of life may make commissions; is not that a 
insurance utility which was always pos-,. Salary list may be imposed upon the 
sible but not vitalized. They have: ®xpense fund, or that its officers may 
come and are recognized as useful anv: be paid increased compensation for in- 
permanent. creased building of company assets, or 

Last spring a foremost life insurancegm the increased service of the company. 
companv issued a pronunciamento in- We have assumed that the phrase 
veiching against the so-called “frills” Complete coverage” meant the ex- 
or features which the modern life in-ggl tended features, or such additional 
surance policy contains. It evidencedgmm features as double indemnity in the 
self contentment, lofty superiority an7*—case of accident, or the disability fea- 
reaction. ture to cover inability to follow a gain- 

In the field of service which life in ful livelihood; or in some waiver of 
surance companies occupy there can be (Continued on page 11) 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 





JOHN G. WALKER, President. 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 











Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


*AMARILL( 

THE caus, 

BIG Frwoatk: For Agency Contracts address 
TEXAS GREAT 


co 


LIFE 
AUSTIN® 


nN pany te O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 

















—7% FARM MORTGAGES — 


represent the most dependable income pro- 
ducing securities obtainable today. 


For 37 years The F. B. Collins Investment 
Company has sold their seasoned securities 
to investors who desired to build up for 
themselves a dependable income while 
living. 


It will cost you nothing to investigate the 
superior merits of Collins Farm Mortgages. 


Send for free Booklets “Why Collins 
Farm Mortgages are Safe,” “As Others See 
Us” and “8% Collateral Trust Bonds.” They 
will show you the way to future happiness 
and independence. 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 





Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


“1727 Monadnock Block HOME OFFICE: 
CHICAGO Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Insurance 
since 1878. 








through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 


increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 
Full level net premium reserve basis. 


in force over $203,000,000. 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


OPERATION 


This 


Faithfully serving insurers 





























Opportunities Often 
Neglected By Agents 


TIPS FROM MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Mortgage, Business, Income, School 
Fund, Professional Men, Churches 
and Worthy Charities 





The Mutual Benefit, in the current 
issue of “The Pelican,” tells agents of 
the many opportunities for business 
which are often neglected. It cites 
these as just a few avenues of busi- 
ness any one of which will repay care- 
ful cultivation: 

Mortgage Insurance. There is a won- 
derful opportunity in this field. There 
has been a revival of home building 
in most parts of the country, much of 
it on borrowed money. Most people 
have made no provision for refundinz 
or repaying their mortgages. Life in- 
surance affords a surprisingly easy 
means of relieving the country or city 
man of what may amount to an incubus 
on his estate. 

Business insurance furnishes a big 
field. Read the Company’s literature on 
this subject. It applies to simple part- 
nerstips, to large concerns or to large 
corporations and is a common sense 
way to handle a vital business problem. 
Business insurance has the unqualified 
endorsement of bankers and big busi- 
ness men. Some of the newer men in 
the life insurance business may hesitate 
to sell business insurance thinking the 
subject too big for their handling. 
This is not a fact. If they do not feel 
equal to tackling big corporation deals, 
they can do an inestimable amount of 
good placing business protection on the 
small partnership and businesses that 
in many communities really form the 
back bone of industry. 

Income insurance. This subject has 
so many ramifications that any man 
can equip himself to specialize in it to 
the exclusion of everything else. Read 
the Company’s literature on the sub- 
ject. The life insurance salesman can 
often give good advice to his fellow 
townsmen about the arrangement of 
their old insurance on the income plan 
even if no new insurance is at once 
forthcoming. The information gained 
through the contact and service ren- 
dered is sure to pay later on. More- 
over, the confidence created by com- 


petent unselfish service should opei 
many valuable sources of prospects 
among friends and acquaintances of 
the served. 

School fund insurance. Many men 
are keen about the education of their 
children. They would listen with inter- 
est to any plan that would guarantee 
a college education for a favorite son 
or daughter. This presentation can be 
made most attractive. In this connec- 
tion see Form No. 430. 

Professional men and women. who 
have no business to leave to their 
families can capitalize their special 
abilities for their dependents through 
life insurance. This is an especially 
good field because professional men are 
notoriously poor investors and therefore 
need the security that life insuran-e 
affords. Moreover, many of them have 
not felt the effects of slackened busi- 
ness. 

Churches. Many a church has one or 
several especially liberal members upon 
whose generosity they largely depen 
for operating revenue. These churches 
can continue to enjoy the bounty of 
such men even after death through in- 
come life insurance properly arranged. 
If this subject igs carefully presented 
to the interested parties it compels at- 
tention and is often productive of good 
business to say nothing of opening 
avenues for new prospects. 

Worthy charities can be well cared 
for through life insurance on philan- 
thropic men. 

Life insurance has an application to 
almost every human situation it 
touches. Daily contacts with life cuon- 
stantly suggest new sources of business 
that are a little off the beaten track. 
Men who are doing a large business and 
whose opinions are entitled to consid- 
eration believe that the “woods is fuli 
ot game” if the salesman can get out 
of his rut and “go gunning” for it with 
new ideas. 





THE ART OF SELLING 


“The Art of Selling” is the title of a 
new hand book for the use of insurance 
and other salesmen on sale by the Spec- 
tator Company of New York and Chi- 
cago. This book is written by John S. 
Tunmore, General Agent for the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust Company in New 
York City. The price is $1.50 per copy. 
Quoting from the foreword, “The Art 
of Selling” deals with “the human ele- 
ments necessary to be understood by 
successful salesmen.” 





NEW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 

J. D. Van Scoten has been made 
superintendent of agencies of. the 
Standard Life of America. 
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15 John St., N. Y. 
Ee Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 


October 
neil ae 
1 epye ee “a GENER. 
More Than 11/4 Million Policies Now In Force 
Only f ther life i ies in America ha i iu 
in force. than this Company. mA “study “of the following. growth in “tn Bonn My meer a te ‘ i 
Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1921 derwriti 
NN 5 cial tnd deahinans nite ctsbiepidaechich as ae $5,614,764 $10,279,663 $22,885,957 t I 
NE CONE SII on 3, disin c Gnnd odes oe keke snees 371,1 13,615 1,277.27 Bu 
Ee SSR peee $49,245,028 $89,596,833 $251,594; 254 peing at 
Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia ie 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. ° 5 
to the 5 
jal of 
THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CQ. het 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, 0}0 of life ' 
Organized February 23, 1888 ita dec 
— In shi 
= _—— stitutio: 
Security Mutual Agents are successful po Aa 
WHY? as 
a welfare 
The reasons are many the hun 
First —Our rates are right ing ; Pe 
Second—Our policies are attractive Se aict 
Third —Our Company is reliable + ol 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation . Der 
We can give good men good territory ance; t 
If you are interested, address standar 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies can gO 
visions 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. gressiv 
———e  ———_| afford t 
————————————_—_———_ Ther 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA ago 
INCO. RATED 1999 ; 
such ré 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY > ol 
This Company issues all modern forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months day as 
next birthday te @ years. selfish 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date eof issue. <a | 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- ene in 
anteed by State Endorsement. forgetti 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS >. in han¢ 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. tended 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer to new 
——— aggress 
—=, policyh 
tige, po 
In or 
% t * f | C feature 
that Se 
outhwes ern Li e insurance U0. lag 
so-calle 
s of us h 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS confer¢ 
lishme? 
Bureau 
—  ——! not inc 
= suranc¢ 
ered a 
e + 
But | 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company = 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. — 7 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President some p 
Total Assets Dec. 31, 1920..... ee. Over $8,742,000.00 pon - 
Insurance issued during 1920...... over 31,433,000.00 a - 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920... over 91,408,000.00 , ies 
THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. mate 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- state h 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by ied 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing a. 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation ean ev 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is aviee 
a ype ee and contented. ean po 
hat those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the panies 
Pan-American Way is open to you. public 
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GENERAL AGENT TALKS AT 
AMERICAN LIFE MEETING 
(Continued from page 9) 
premium plan through a generally 
adopted principle of improved life un- 
derwriting of this day. 

But I venture the assertion, without 
peing able to prophesy the channel, that 
even as revolutionary as some of the 
features I have mentioned may appear 
to the suave and satisfied company offi- 
cial of today, they are moderate and 
casual as compared with the provision 
of life underwriting as we shall know 
ita decade or two hence. 

In short, I am confident that the in- 
stitution of life insurance will through 
the versatility of its service and the 
genius of its up-builders, be enabled to 
cover practically every contingency of 
welfare and protection safeguarding 
the human family up to, if not includ- 
ing the age-old question of unemploy- 
ment. And do not stand aghast if 1 
predict the ultimate working out and 
adoption of even such a “feature.” 

There are no “frills” in life insur- 
ance; there are no excesses to which 
standard and scientific life insurance 
can go in adopting their policy pro- 
yisions to better meet the requirements 
of the insuring public, which the pro- 
gressive life insurance company can 
afford to discard. 

There will be further reforms in life 
insurance, so-called reforms because 
they secure betterments. One or two 
such reforms or adjustments impinge 
themselves upon my experience day by 
day as representing the old idea of 
selfish company interest as compared 
with increased service to policyholders, 
forgetting that the two should go hand 
in hand, and that every provision ex- 
tended and every new feature added 
to new policyholders should likewise be 
aggressively offered and secured to old 
policyholders, to the increasing pres- 
tige, power and profit of the company. 

In order to get another slant on this 
feature of company service, may I say 
that Secretary Blackburn and I have 
some rather vivid recollections of the 
so-called Government Insurance, both 
of us having participated in the earlier 
conferences which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. The results of its operation do 
not incline me to think that State In- 
surance will ever be seriously consid- 
ered a function of government. 

What State Can Do 

But I do not forget that we are all 
creatures of the state. Every company 
organized in any of the forty-eight 
states of the Union was created through 
some process of legislation, and having 
been created, the states have found 
they could regulate and almost deter- 
mine the exact character of manage- 
ment, and even enter into more inti- 
mate details of company operation. 

I emphasize this to show what the 
state has already done it can certainly 
do and do still more directly. 

My vision indicates that the state 
can even demand .a certain specific 
service of life insurance companies: 
can point out that life insurance com- 
panies as creatures of the state are 
Dublic service institutions—agencies of 
the state obligated to perform functions 
of valve to all its citizens. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the opera- 
Hon of the Anti-Trust Laws, and the 
Utility Commissions of our various 
states. all exercise such a definite con- 
trol of, and in the functions of public 
service and utility corporations as to 
point the way of state direction if not 
state control of underwriting in all its 
branches, 

And the state may say certain privi- 
lezes must be extended and that more 
definite opnortunities shall be provided. 
whereby all of the citizens of the state 
are entitled to secure unto themselves a 
narticipation in the protection afforded 
by the institution of life insurance. 

In concrete: the situation is this— 
and T quite appreciate I am decidedlv 
‘nd almost offensively at variance with 
the judzement of most companv manage- 
ments who enjoy both experience and 
‘agacitv. We have for several vears 
been educated by practically all life 





insurance companies, that one mark of 
especial advantage or evidence of good 
management, is in the medical selec- 
tion on new lives. This has gone so 
far as to be made one of the chief argu- 
ments in soliciting insurance in some 
companies—to wit; that their low mor- 
tality on specially selected lives through 
the rejection of sub-standard risks and 
the refusal of any form of protection to 
impaired risks, has resulted in an ex- 
ceptionally low percentage of exper- 
ience to expectancy. 

Mortality Experience and Its Relation 

to Premium 

We find companies advertising with 
avidity and congratulating themselves 
with much ardor on a 59 per cent ex- 
perience or a 67 per cent experience; 
and not to be invidious, these figures 
are casual and not meant to indicate 
any special company. But this is aa 
error in gauging public opinion into 
which most all companies have failen. 

Some day the state will step in, or 
an investigating committee, with possi- 
bly less actuarial acumen and with 
more of an idea of social service to 
fit a welfare program, will direct the 
very pertinent question—“Why are you 
charging premiums based upon an ex- 
pectancy of 100 per cent, whereas 
your experience proves you are meet- 
ing say only 67 per cent expectancy?” 

Your company statisticians will ex- 
plain that it is because of their care- 
ful selection of fine risks and he will 
be asked: “How do you arrive there- 
at?” And with much show of pride 
and satisfaction he will explain your 
fine chart system of selection. And 
right there you are going to be up 
against it. 

And Mr. Counsel or Mr. Politician 
will ask: “Why are you discrim- 
inating against the citizens of the state 
who most need insurance, the impaired 
risk you speak of, the under average 
life, the man who under these very 
circumstances is the man who is most 
in need of life insurance, and his fam- 
ily of protection?” 

And there we are going to come face 
to face with an idea which no actuary 
or no company policy, no superior man- 
agement is going to be able to offset; 
because if it is the duty of life insur- 
ance. to provide protection for the fam- 
ily it becomes increasingly the duty 
of the life insurance company to find 
a way to secure protection to the man 
who most needs life insurance; and 
that is the man whose longevity may 
be shortened because of conditions of 
which he is the victim, and which may 
mean that his family may become a 
charge upon the state, directly or in- 
directly. 

And, therefore, I venture to say that 
the less life insurance companies ex- 
press satisfaction in their low exverience 
to expectancy the less apt they are 
to run against some sort of demand 
emanating from state legislatures re- 
auiring an extension of their service, 
which will secure life insurance to the 
men who most need it. If perchance 
T be deemed a heretic by some, re- 
member that the heretic of yesterday, 
the radical of today, is sometimes the 
prophet of tomorrow. 

Exchange of Insurance 

And this gives birth to the thought 
that within this convention or similar 
bodies, it seems to me there could very 
pronerly be instituted a plan or me- 
thod of exchange re-insurance and 
division of risks based something on 
the process employed by fire insurance 
companies whereby, as we all know, the 
distribution of risk from one company 
to a dozen or more is a matter of not 
only intelligent but exact mathematics. 
and is recognized as both a proper and 
profitable method of underwriting. 

Of course some of our friends will 
find reasons for not doing it. But my 
warning is that we are living in a 
positive and not a negative age. For- 
sooth, may I savy it may not be so much 
what we may want to do in companv 
direction. as what we may be called 
uvon and compelled to do in the future 
that excites my interest and sharpens 
mv vision. 

There is a further reform or better- 
ment in life insurance which we shall 


have to spell out at some comparatively 
early day. Policy loans have worked 
temporary benefits to policyholders un- 
der financial embarrassment, but the 
sum total has been one of disadvan- 
tage to both company and policyholder. 
This is a matter of knowledge to all of 
us. The legislative enactment of 1906 
in New York and the earlier Massa- 
chusetts legislation requiring compa- 
nies to incorporate loan and cash values 
in the policy contract, which require- 
ment was followed generally by all life 
insurance companies, has worked a very 
great disadvantage to the institution 
of life insurance as such. Company 
officials and insurance departments 
have long recognized the evil features 
and that no advantage which may ac- 
crue to the company in an individual 
case by a so-called profit secured 
through lapsation, or the gradual elim- 
ination of impaired risks by the bur- 
dens of increased loans, is one that is 
viewed without satisfaction. It is truly 
an unmitigated evil. 
Loans 

Although I haven’t any figures to sub- 
stantiate my statement I think that the 
experience of all will agree that a vast 
majority of policies, especially policies 
in excess of one or two thousand dol- 
lars, and whether loans are effected 
early or late in the age of the policy, 
spell a positive lapse, thus thwarting 
the purpose of the policy and working 
an economic loss as well as leaving a 
bad taste in the mouth of the insured, 
charged off as a “loss” inflicted by life 
insurance. 

Let us assume that a policy of $5,000 
has a reserve of $2,000 which the policy- 
holder borrows. This leaves $3,000 of 
actual net family protection in force. 
He continues to pay premiums of Say 
$200 per annum, not for $5,000 of in- 
surance but for $3,000; he also pays 
$120 per annum in interest, making 2 
gross payment of $320 for which he is 
actually securing only $3,000 protection. 
Pretty expensive life insurance this— 
ro per annum for $3,000 net protec- 
ion. 


I know that no actuary will agree 
with me, and that most company offi- 
cials will consider me radical when I 
state that unless life insurance com- 
panies take some concerted action 
whereby this burden may be relieved, 
the state will some day step in and 
somehow set up some standard of re- 
quirement to ease such condition. 

Most policy loans are increased from 
year to year thereby becoming a real 
burden which it is impossible for a pol- 
icyholder to struggle under. If such a 
program is followed he eventually firids 
himself paying an excessive amount 
each year to the point of bewildering 
excess. 

Appreciating that the man has the 
privilege of paying back the loan at any 
time, and having his insurance adjusted 
to the full amount, I realize that other 
conditions may govern and generally 
do, and you must not forget the fact 
that in cold dollars and cents the pol- 
icyholder whom I have illustrated en- 
joys but $3,000 net insurance and a 
probably decreasing amount by reason 
of later loans. And when he dies his 
family only gets this $3,000 or some 
reduced amount. 

We will agree that if a policy loan 
runs for a period of three or five years 
it becomes permanent, or the policy be- 
comes extinct by lapsation. 

I venture to say that if the life in- 
surance companies want to get the 
jump on the legislature, they will find 
a way where there has been no reduc- 
tion of loan for a period of three or 
five years, that then the net amount of 
policy will be made the amount of the 
insurance in force, the premium to be 
adjusted to meet it. I realize this 
means starting all over on reserves and 
it may require some re-calculation as 
to attained age. But what is most es- 
sential is that we will thus be giving 
real service to policyholders, based up- 
on our knowledge and experience in- 
stead of permitting him to continue in 
an ignorance which besets practically 
every man who has a loan against his 
life insurance policy. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 

For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMO- 
BILE INSURANCE 

The Eastern Underwriter is now in 
position to make distribution of “The 
Law Relating to Automobile Insur- 
ance,” by John Simpson. This book 
is of high value to all companies, at- 
torneys, adjusters, etc., having to do 
with automobile insurance. It covers 
in its scope every case from the begin- 
ning of automobile insurance to July, 
1921. It is arranged and indexed in a 
manner which provides easy reference. 

The author of this book, John Simp- 
son, has had long experience and is 
ably fitted to have authoratively com- 
piled it. He is a lawyer, admitted to 
practice in the New York Bar and is a 
writer on law subjects of some note. 
Among his works will be found: 

Federal Notes to Wigmore’s Pocket 
Code of Evidence (State editions) 1915. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

Translation of Esinein’s History of 
Continental Criminal Procedure, 1913. 
pp. 640. Little, Brown & Company. 

Contributions to American & English 
Encyclopedia of Law (Second edition.) ; 
Trespass; Trespass on the Lease; Tres- 
pass to Try Title; Universities and 
Colleges; United States Commissioners, 
Weights & Measures, etc. 

Articles annotated in Supplement; 
Carriers of Goods; Divorce; Evidence 
and Allied Articles; Mortgages; Justi- 
ces of the Peace. 

Treatises in American & English En- 
cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Ad- 
miralty, 160 pp.; Accord and Satisfac- 
tion, 60 pp. 





PHILLIPS ON STATE INSURANCE 

Superintendent Phillips, of New York 
State, gave his ideas of state insurance 
in a talk before other insurance com- 
missioners last week. He thinks it a 
mirage, In brief he sums up the situa- 
tion in this way: 

State insurance is not an American 
idea. It is a European idea. This 
government is not properly constituted 
to conduct business. Whenever it has 
undertaken to engage in business, it 
has been demonstrated that it cannot 
be done so economically or as efficient- 
ly as by private enterprise. American 
people will not patronize a governmen- 
tal business. The voice of the people 
in America is often misunderstood. It 
frequently is nothing but the voice of 
self-constituted groups. An organized 


group of people, very noisy, often mis- 
leads the public-resulting in agitation 


which puts over half-baked legislation. 


The cost to the public of state insur- 
ance, such as hail, is often extremely 
misleading. The cost may look low 
for awhile; in reality it is because the 
state must eventually pay for the ex- 
pense. Wherever the state has gone 
into insurance in this country the re- 
sults have been anything but encourag- 
ing. 

In North Dakota various businesses 
and banks have been wrecked when 
operated by the state. There has been 
a life insurance fund in Wisconsin for 
seven years and there are only 500 
policyholders. Why? It is because the 
people of the state do not care for state 
life insurance. Every citizen in Wis- 
consin has the right to apply for this 
life insurance, but only a few have 
done so. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y. for April 1, 

1921. 

State of New York, 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor of THE EASTERN | UNDER- 
WRITER and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the ‘pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name of publisher, The Eastern Underwriter 
Company; post office address, 86 Fulton St., 
New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City. Managing 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 86 Ful- 
ton St., New York City; Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City; B. F. 
Hadley, 625 42nd St., Des Moines, Ia.; W. L. 
Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and‘ this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publicatiun sofd or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is...... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 

Clarence Axman, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1921. 

HARRY H. CORNWALL. 


Notary Public Kings Co. No. 199. Kings Co. 
Reg. No. 1017. New York Co. Reg. No. 1155. 
New York Co. Clerks No. 271. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 





TO FIX SECURITY VALUES 

The Valuation Committee of the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention 
will meet at the Hotel Astor October 
11 at 10 A. M. to determine the method 
for the valuation of securities held by 
insurance companies for the annual 
statement of the current year. Jesse 
S. Phillips is chairman of the commit- 
tee. The committee will be pleased to 
hear any persons interested, at the time 
and place mentioned. 





W. P. PHILLIPS RESIGNS, 
William P. Phillips, executive special 
agent of the National Liberty, has re- 
signed as of October 31. 
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W. W. DIMMICK 








William Warren Dimmick, attorney at 
record for the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., is a well-known insurance 
lawyer and the author of the two inter- 
esting and pertinent articles dealing 
with the Wall Street explosion cases 
which recently appeared in The Easi- 
ern Underwriter. Mr. Dimmick studied 
law at Columbia University and also 
at New York University, where he re- 
ceived his LL. B. degree. He later 
received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Columbia University. He has 
been legal counsel for the past five 
years in leading insurance cases; some 
of the noteworthy cases being Lorchit- 
sky vs. Gotham Box Folding Co., 231 
N. Y., 8, and Clark vs. Voorhees, 231 
N. Y., 17. decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals. These are the first cases 
to hold that the opinions of Commis- 
sioners of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion should not be made part of the 
findings. Mr. Dimmick also took the 
lead in contesting the awards of the 
State Commission in admiralty and 
maritime cases, which resulted in the 
Appellate Division, third dept., of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Ap- 
peals, handing down ten sweeping de- 
cisions contrary to the views of the 
Commission, in the matter of a lack of 
jurisdiction and estoppel. 





LESSENS TAX REPORT WORK 


Proposed New Law Would Make Re- 
turns Made to States Acceptable 
to Federal Government 





Insurance reports rendered to state 

insurance commissioners by fire and 
casualty companies will be acceptable 
to the federal government as returns 
under the requirements of the proposed 
new revenue law, says a despatch to 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
from its Washington bureau. Experts 
attached to the senate finance commit- 
tee have completed certain technical 
amendments to the pending bill which 
will make this possible. 
. There has been considerable com- 
plaint on the part of insurance com- 
panies of the large amount of paver 
work required of them in complving 
with the state and federal laws. The 
change is made to bring about greater 
uniformity of practice, the amendments 
in no way affecting other requirements 
of the law. 





BATAVIA APPOINTMENT 

The Lown-Sherwin Co., the oldest 
agency in Genesee County and a large 
one, has been appointed general agents 
for the Indemnity Company of North 
America. This agency was established 
in 1867, and writes general insurance. 
Frank A. Lown and Sidney A. Sherwin, 
Jr., are the principal factors in the 
agency, 


—— 

Major D. P. Sullivan, practi ing at. 
torney and attache of the claims de. 
partment of the United States Casualty 
is a cand‘date for the office of county 
clerk on the Republican  Coalitio, 
ticket. He was nominated at the 
primaries by a majority of four to one 
Major Sullivan was educated ip St 
Francis Xavier's College, Fordham Upj. 
versity and the New York Law School 
paying his way during his colleg:¢. caree. 
by working as a telegraph operator and 
as a teacher in the night sc} 


ols of 
New York City. As a result of attain 
ing first honors in an open st te-wide 
civil service examination he was ap. 
pointed in 1902 a clerk of the Supreme 
Court, Firs: Judicial disirict. yp. 


scrved as a private in the 69th Infantry 
during the Span'sh-American War ana 
was promoted to a second lieutenaney 
before being mustered out. He entered 
the Officers’ Training School at Spar. 
tanburg, S. C., as a private. After foyr 
months’ training he graduated first in 
the schcol and was commissioned major, 
He served with the 105th Infantry, 27th 


Division, on the firing line in Belgium. 
On the death in action of his superior 
Officer, he assumed command of the 
regiment. Major Sullivan is a leader 


in American Legion affairs in the 
Bronx, having been successively (Coni- 
mander of United Service Post and 
county chairman. He is now in charge 
of the Memorial Committee which dur. 
ing the past year erected more than 90) 
memorials to the Bronx dead of the 
World’s war on the Grand Concourse. 
Moreover the major has the hearty 
good will and best wishes for success 
in his compaign of all associates and 
friends in the insurance district. 
s = = 


Thomas J. Confoy, managing director 
of the Southern Cross Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, in ad- 
dition to his duties directing this pro- 


gressive institution in Australia, has 

been appointed a justice of the peace, 
» e + 

David Van Schaack, director of the 

bureau of inspection and accident pre- 

vention, Aetna Life and associated com- 

panies, was elected chairman of the 


public safety section of the National 
Safety Council at the convention in 
Boston last week. 

= a s 


Special Agent Rieder of the Conti- 
nental, who was granted a year's sick 
leave, is now back in his field handling 
Northern New Jersey. Special Agent 
Carpenter, who has been assisting in 
taking care of Mr. Rieder’s field, will 
confine himself to his own field in 
Southern New Jersey. 





SMOKE & CINDER CLUB 
F. L. Erion, Chicago, To Talk on Ad- 
justments and Their Effect on 
Business Volume 


The Smoke and Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh will resume activities on Mon- 


day, October 10, by a dinner «nd busi- 
ness meeting to be held at The mo 
whic 


Garden of the Hotel Chatham 
has come to be recognized as the offi 
cial meeting place of the Pittsburgh 
clan, As this is the first assembly of 
the members since the outing at Cam: 
bridge Springs, a large turnout is ex 
pected. ; 

The speaker of the evening will be 
Frank L. Erion of Chicago, president 
of Erion, Thomas & Ross, and also vice 
president of The Lloyd-Thomas Com 
pany, of Chicago and New York. Mr. 
Erion’s many years of experience along 
lines akin to those of field men. qualify 
him most highly as one whose address 
will have a high value and decided ap- 
peal to the members of the «lub, and 
the evening is being looked forward to 
with unusual interest. 

The subject of Mr. Erion’s address 
is “Adjustments and their Effect Upon 
Business Volume,” 
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Optional Auto Forms 
Proposed as Remedy 


WILL SATISFY ALL ASSUREDS 





Conference Considers Scheme to Allow 
Companies Leeway in Underwrit- 
ing Auto Risks 





Endorsing the principle of compelling 
an automobile owner to carry a per- 
centage of his own insurance was one 


of the most gratifying results of the 
annual meeting last week of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 


fercnce. This was accomplished 
through the passage of a resolution in- 
structing a sub-committee to investigate 
the feasibility and practicability of 
issuing optional policies, one allowing 
an assured full fire and theft coverage 
at a high rate and the other providing 
for a percentage of co-insurance with a 
proportionate reduction in the premium. 
This step is, in effect, a compromise 
between the two schools of underwrit- 
ers whose views on underwriting me- 
thods fail to coincide in all respects. 
it will require several weeks at least 
before the proposition, sanctioned in 
principle, will be molded into proper 
shape for action by the conference. 

It is not too far-fetched to state that 
automobile underwriting during the last 
quarter of 1920 and to date this year 
has proved disastrous to companies 
writing throughout the country, and 
accepting among others, metropolitan 
covers. Even those generally conserv- 
ative have been swamped with losses 
following the tidal wave of applications 
for protection that broke over the un- 
derwriters’ desks for the last two years. 
One company reports that up to Sep- 
tember this year its automobile losses 
had exceeded its premiums by $800,- 
(00. Its gross premium income for the 
first eight months amounted to approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, and the appalling 
results of this company bespeak the 
average experience of the great major- 
ity of companies. The few underwriters 
who report a margin of profit on 1921 
risks will be those who demanded in- 
spection of the property and its owner 
before granting insurance. One under- 
writer, a member of the conference rate 
committee, states that his memory fails 
to recall an instance of an automobile 
burning up on the streets of New York, 
while the country roads around the 
city yield a heavy harvest of “acci- 
dental” fire losses. Enough has been 
said to explain why the companies have 
difficulty combatting these losses. 

Advantage of an Optional Feature 

Proponents of the idea to offer two 
forms of policies claim that‘ the option 
to write one or the other form will 
greatly aid in reducing moral hazard 
losses by allowing an underwriter to 
grant full or restricted insurance in ac- 
cordance with his judgment of the de- 
sirability of a risk. Should the appli- 
cant or his broker determinedly insist 


upon full coverage, with the underwriter 
urging the restricted cover, the latter 
will not feel so disappointed if the busi- 
ness goes elsewhere, his conscience be- 
ing satisfied that such an applicant 
should be regarded with reasonable sus- 
picion anyway. 

Under current methods every comi- 
pany writes either a full coverage pol- 
icy or a restricted form with no al- 
ternative and the inability to offer an 
option works to the decided disadvan- 
tage of both. The full coverage com- 
pany receives a high rate on its risks 
and a large volume of premium income 
but secures an adverse selection. That 
premium income is no guarantee of 
profit has been indisputably demon- 
strated by loss experiences of the cur- 
rent year. Companies courageous 
enough to place their theories into 
operation face the danger of losing 
many accounts through the power oi 
brokers to control the market and 
through the defection of local agents 
because they face a cut in their com- 
missions. What business such compa- 
nies write is of a high class, with the 
moral hazard element fairly well 
squeezed out but the volume will re- 
main small until the companies genor- 
ally recognize the advisability of plac- 
ing a premium on carefulness by mak- 
ing every assured a co-insurer. 

Competition Relays Reforms 

A large number of the older fire in- 
surance companies writing e2utomobile 
fire and theft covers, after serious 
thought sponsored by terrific losses, 
agree that it is folly to maintain that 
they must give the public what they 
demand and adjust the rate to offset 
losses, great or small. The “public” 
ceases to exist as tariffs mount, the as- 
sureds becoming instead, as a class, in- 
creasingly undesirable while the healthy 
accounts drop out. Competition, how- 
ever, between these companies and 
others, not to mention the warfare 
waged by brokers against the limiting 
of insurance valuations and likewise 
brokers’ commissions, force underwrit- 
ers to compromise their intelligent 
judgments and yield to business ex- 
pediency. For the present it would be 
utterly impossible to expect the Na- 
tional Conference to eliminate 100 per 
cent insurance on automobiles, yet the 
impression is gaining ground that 
agents and brokers must before long 
accept these progressive innovations in 
underwriting. Either they do or the 
calamitous results now in process of 
formation will force certain companies 
to cease this branch of underwriting 
exactly as the collapse of the marine 
market sounded the death knell of sev- 
eral marine departments. 

The days are over for writing auto- 
mobiles without careful and thorough 
examinations of the risks. Four and 
five years ago motor cars were luxuries 
in the strict sense of the word, their 
high prices frustrating the desires of 
many a would-be owner. Those wealthy 
enough to purchase automobiles ranked 

(Continued on page 17) 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
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FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
; (Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


4 
Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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A Party With A Moral 





By E. L. SULLIVAN, Advertising Manager of 
Home Insurance Company 


When some two hundred odd insur- 
ance men gathered together at the 
heart of the New York insurance cen- 
ter on September 17th preparatory to 
embarking for a Long Island picnic 
grounds, the throngs of other insur- 
ance workers who looked on probably 
did not realize that they were witness- 
ing what was sympolic of a splendid 
moral victory. But that is just what 
the Blue Goose outing was. 

Little more than a year ago the An- 
cient and Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose, anxious to reassert itself in the 
East, established a New York City Pond 
with General Manager Wilbur E. Mal- 
lalieu, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, at the helm. 

The little band of ganders, small as 
it was, held some of the right sort of 
leading lights such as Manager Hugh 
Loudop, of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Vice-President Ludlum, of the 
Home, and President Alec Munroe of 
the Newark Fire. Determined to en- 
large the New York Pond to a size in 
keeping with its sphere, Most Loyal 
Gander Mallalieu and his cohorts set 
out to gather together goslings who 
would fit into an organization of the 
calibre of the Blue Goose. They wanted 
men of responsibility in the great busi- 
ness of underwriting, but even more 
men who, in addition to occupying posi- 
tions of trust, were he-men enough to 
catch the fraternal spirit which is the 
life of the order. 

Because the leaders were leaders in 
the true sense of the word, they at- 


tracted prospective goslings to the flock 
almost from the start. Then out of 
their shells came the scoffers. 

“Establish a Blue Goose Pond here 
in New York? It’s a joke. Why New 
Yorkers never meet each other in a 
fraternal way. They’re too busy. That 
sort of thing is all right for the west 
where they have lots of time to forget 
business and play a little, but New 
York? Why New York is the biggest 
city in the country, New York is— 
(came superlative after superlative des- 
tined to pile up a bulwark too great 
for even the most energetic of ganders 
to overcome.) 

But the caustic comments of the few 
fell on the ears of the loyal band like 
the proverbial water on the back of 
the bird who graces the letterhead of 
the order. By December, 1920, no less 
than 100 ganders were enrolled in the 
New York Pond. Then came the land 
office business which the optimistic had 
hoped for. 

The First Meeting 

The first meeting in 1921 was held 
on March ist in the auditorium of the 
Liverpool, London & Globe Building in 
Newark. 66 candidates were initiated 
into the mysteries of Blue Goosedom. 
This brought the membership up to 173 
and Most Loyal Gander Mallalieu began 
to smile. But the best was yet to come. 
The new ganders began to spread the 
glad tidings all over the insurance 
world of New York and vicinity, the 
natural result being that applications 
commenced to roll in daily. When the 
time came for another meeting there 
were over 200 eagerly waiting to spread 
their wings. So the gathering was 
planned for May 9th in the same quar- 
ters as the previous one. Dinner time 
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saw 368 insurance men assembled to “why not at an outdoor frolic?” “why 
witness and be watched. 256 of them notindeed?” Soa committee was selec. 
were prospective members. It was an ted to arrange for the first annual out 
event for New York but it was just as ing and games of the New York City 
much an event for the entire body of Pond of Ancient and Honorable Order 
the Ancient and Honorable Order of of the Blue Goose. 
the Blue Goose, and Most Loyal Grand Summer outings for insurance compa- 
Gander, E. D. Marr, came east from nies have long been a part of their wol- 
Never in the his- fare work and have apparently pee) 


Chicago to say so. 
tory of the order had there been such 
a gathering at a pond meeting, never 
such a number of goslings.. Further- 
more, it increased the membership in 
the New York Pond to 429, and made 
Manhattan the largest pond in the coun- 
try. What, an achievement for fifteen 
months! And whither had departed the 
gentry who said that New Yorkers were 
too busy to shake hands and break 
bread with each other outside office 
hours? 

But the real test had not yet come. 

“If we can be happy at an evening 
meeting indoors,” queried Mr. Mallalieu, 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder. Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 

liabilities 
Net Surplus ...... 
Total ............$2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,54{ 


159,357 
564,541 











D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
ar $1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other ‘ 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


| THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 260,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 


Total ........... $4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 192. 
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quite successful. But to ask a crowd of 
company Officials, field men, and depart. 
ment managers, supervisors in rating 
organizations and executives in the ip- 
dustries allied to the fire insurance busi 


ness to parade, boat ride and sport 
around together in hail-fellow-well-met 
fashion, was another and a different 
matter. A not very sanguine commit- 
tee, determined to look at the matter 


in a fair light rather than wax unwisely 
optimistic, figured thusly: 


“We have 429 members. Allowing 
for previous engagements and other 
legitimate excuses, our poteniial market 
is probably 350. If we can get 150 out 
of that number we’ll be happy.” So 


they set out accordingly. 
Reservations came in slowly-~a fail- 
ing not limited to insurance folks—and 
the band of arrangers was gloomy. 
But they could not afford to lose heart. 
They kept after their gander audience, 
enticed and lured them on with all th 
methods in the power of printer's ink. 


September 17th—Outing Day—was 
the kind of day that agents and brok- 
ers use to sell Rain Insuranc: Dull, 
listless, with a shower expected momen- 


tarily, it was more encouraging to um- 
brella manufacturers than those who 
ply a holiday trade. Nevertheless, 25% 
turned out for the parade, willing to 
take their chances with a cloudy sky 
rather than remain away from an ou‘ 
ing with their fellows. 250 insurance 
men, of the highest ranks in the under- 
writing world, getting together on a 


rainy day to march in an uncomfortable 
drizzle behind a 40-piece band, accom- 
panied by the irrepressible urchin. 250 


insurance men standing in line for a 
paper plate buffet lunch, looking merry 
while being photographed in a pouring 
rain, getting enthusiastic over their 
brethren who were performing in 
potato races, sack races, three-legged 
races and all the other sports ‘hat go 
to make up a firemen’s clamba! 

And then at the dinner, important com- 
pany officials and alert specia! agents 
telling each other that “he’s a jolly 
good fellow” and shouting and singing 
those other praises of convivi:! good 
fellowship. 

Supreme Triumph 

It was the supreme test and Blue 
Goosedom was triumphant. And deep 
down in the heart of it all is tht other 
fact which cannot be denied. | is the 
knowledge that insurance men of the 
stamp that is required in tle Blue 
Goose Pond, cannot hope to met and 
frolic in the fashion they have  vithout 
engendering among men who @°¢ com 
petitors and enemies in a_ )usiness 
sense, principles that will moke for 


ever better and healthier close co-oper® 
tion and clean rivalry in underwriting. 
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All Is Leisurely At 
Louisville Meeting 


NONE OF THAT VULGAR RUSH 





Hold a Rotating Convention at Louis- 
ville, Lexington, Mammoth Cave; 
Many Guests 





The contrast between a convention 
of the insurance commissioners and a 
crowd of life insurance agents, for in- 
stance, couldn’t be greater. 

The life men are bundles of nervous 
energy, eager to be active every min- 
ute, having so much to talk about and 
so many men who want to talk that 
it is often necessary to split the pro- 
ceedings into group meetings. This 
writer remembers one of these conven- 
tions at the famous resort of New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

When drawn to a brilliantly lighted 
room at midnight he found everybody 
engaged in discussing salesmanship. 
Promptly at 9 o’clock the following 
morning they were at it again, and ap- 
parently fresh. 

The annual convention of the insur- 
ance commissioners is nothing like that. 
They meet in state, as, leisurely and 
unperturbed, they adjust themselves 
and their time to caprices of the weath- 
er, or the entertainment committee or 
of little informal conferences. 

In Louisville, where the commission- 
ers gathered last week, business and 
pleasure met on common ground. Or 
as a famous humorist once said, “if 
business and pleasure conflict let busi- 
ness wait.” However, despite that fact, 
residents of Louisville seem to get as 
rauch business done as do the inhab- 
itants of any other city. 

The commissioners spent part of one 
day in a visit through the Blue Grass 
country to Lexington, stopping on the 
way to see the greatest race horse in 
the world, “Man-of-War.” On another 
day they visited Mammoth Cave. They 
also went out to the Hitchcock farm, 
which while it has no vast wheat field, 
livestock to amount to much, or great 
flocks of sheep, is quite a place, never- 
theless; and has a garage that is not 
to be sneezed at. So all these side 
trips demonstrate why an insurance 
commissioners’ convention can be a 
four-day affair. 

Some of the Guests 

A few weeks ago The Eastern Un- 
derwriter explained that the growing 
importance of the commissioners acted 
as a magnet to which were drawn men 
from all parts of insurance life. That 
was even more true of the Louisville 
convention than of some of the others. 
The fire insurance delegation was quite 
an important gathering in itself. For 
one thing Henry Evans was there for 
at least a day. And, by the way, have 
you noticed that he is “mixing”? more 
than he did formerly? To the Los 
Angeles convention of fire agents last 
monih he sent a long telegram of good 
wishes, to say nothing of his company 
Maintaining a fine thirty-six room 
bungalow there in charge of Paul L. 
Haid, his assistant. The appearance 
of the dominant Mr. Evans at Louis- 
ville was quite a surprise to the com- 
missioners and while there he attended 
three of the social events and seemed 
to be enjoying himself until photo- 
graphers from daily newspapers at- 
tempted to take his photograph, where- 
upo he turned his back upon them 
with a “nothing doing” attitude. What 
Is the matter with those Louisville 
photographers? There they were with 
their outfits, with the scenery, with the 
sunlight, with the subject and with the 
epportunity, but they fell down on the 
job. A camera man from the “Bronx 
News” would have snapped the “Amer- 
ica Sore” chief in short order. 

Also present for a short time was 
Ceci] F. Shalleross, head of a fleet of 
companies which are making a remark- 
able record under hig direction. It 
took Mr. Shalleross only a short time 
to impress his personality—ani riost 
favorably—on the underwriting and 
agency fraternity of this country, and 
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he has grown rapidly, a big man and 
chain-lightning thinker. Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Shallcross greeted each other cor- 
dially, but were not seen clinking each 
other’s gingerale glasses. 

The Commissioners really got into 
the convention class when H. A. Smith, 
of the National arrived. He is a favor- 
ite with many of them, and takes pleas- 
ure in attending these affairs. He has 
addressed the commissioners on many 
occasions and they remain friends of 
his; so the quality and character of 
his talk must be excellent, as no one 
hates a bore so much as does an insur 
ance commissioner. 

Among those present, as the society 
reporters say, was Wilfred Kurth, of 
the Home, who has blossomed into 
quite a convention attendant, ind who 
participates in everything going on. He 
apparently has as good a time in the 
ball rooms of these affairs as he does 
at a prize fight, a ball game, or a Broad- 
way review, if he attends such profane 
affairs. To the writer Wilfred Kurth 
is a mystery. Although he has known 
him for ten years he has never been 
able to figure out whether he is 25, 35 
or 45 years old. When he cuts loose 
with his captivating smile he looks 25, 
but on the day he read that story Tom 
Weddell wrote, to the effect that the 
Hartford (learning that the Home was 
going into the crop acreage insurance 
business) turned over to it all of its 
records and experience, he looked at 
least forty-five. A real human person 
is Kurth, with a six cylinder brain. 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, was a faithful attendant. This 
official is not at all the type that is 
sometimes seen at the head of com- 
pany organizations. He is a fine out- 
standing figure, manly as they make 
them, independent, not at all afraid 
to express himself, but not an injudi- 
cious talker in any way. 

Mr. Morton and Mr. Cox Present 

Then John B. Morton, taking it all 
in, was there, and not a bit tired from 
his long trip to the Coast. When 
he returns to Philadelphia this week 
to renew acquaintances with his real 
job—vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation—he will have plenty to do as 
he has been away a long time. He 
has been a good president of the Na- 
tional Board, with the réquired amount 
of dignity, but making friends by his 
genial personality. 

No list of fire insurance visitors to 
Louisville would be complete without 
mention of Fred J. Cox, now not an 
office holder of any kind, but until re- 
cently president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. With Mrs. 
Cox he has been away from Perth 
Amboy for many weeks. During. the 
journey few of the interesting places 
in America have escaped him. “What 
is going to be Fred Cox’s future?” is 
a question heard much of late. Will 
he stick to the agency business, or is 
some company going to grab him? He 
is making a large income and it is 
doubtful if any offer made could scintil- 
late enough to tempt him. Walter 
Bennett, the efficient secretary of the 
Agents’ Association was among the 
visitors. 

Mr. Phillips’ Appearance 

As for the commissioners themselves, 
the light shone brightest on Mr. Phil- 
lips, of New York, as it may be his last 
convention. His going caused sweep- 
ing regret even from those who have 
crossed swords with the New Yorker 
and were sorry afterwards that they 
did so. With the Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau, Mr. Phillips will have his 
hands full, but those same hands will 
be untied, and he will be able to take 
care of himself. His valedictory was a 
talk, delivered extemporaneously, on 
state insurance. Recently The Eastern 
Underwriter expressed the opinion that 
this was a threadbare subject. Mr. 
Phillips said nothing to make that 
statement inaccurate, but he delivered 
what he had to say with such force 
and vim and clear-headedness that 


everybody applauded. 

As was predicted, the real fireworks 
among the talkers was Thomas B. 
Donaldson, who burned public adjust- 
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ers at the stake, and charged crooked- 
ness in Philadelphia adjustments in the 
past. He believed companies were in 
part responsible because they did not 
go to the mat with the public adjusters 
until only recently, and he concluded by 
suggesting that photographs of fires and 
of ruins be taken, with other evidence, 
to block future crooked claims. He 
intimated that he was to make public 
some specific facts about Philadelphia 
losses which will create a sensation. 
Seated near Mr. Donaldson and an at- 
tentive listener was John B. Morton 
who was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee which made a preliminary in- 
vestigation of Philadelphia losses until 
the work was taken over by the Arson 
Committee of the National Board. 
Ramunkeys Meet 

Job E. Hedges, the famous humorist 
and lawyer, graced the convention with 
his presence for a session or so, and 
was one of the stellar lights at the 
Ramunkeys, the little—not so little— 
secret social society which has high 
jinks at these conventions. 

Another trio present at the Ramun- 
keys consisted of Henry F. Tyrrell, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, head 
of the Ramunkeys, and one of those 
choice spirits who love and are loved 
by their fellow men; “Jack” Morrison, 
of the Aetna Life, Chicago, and 
“Charley” Burras, National Surety, 
Chicago. Morrison & Burras have a 
number of specialties, including songs, 
and are good enough to be booked by 
the Shuberts, but as actors are gener- 
ally out of jobs and these two gentle- 
men need real money to go to Paris or 
Louisville or New York occasionally 
they have become insurance producers. 
Mr. Burras has in his repertoire a song 
about a porcupine which though not 
original, (it was published in a copy of 
“The Ladies Home Journal” some time 
back) is, yet, good enough to stamp his 
singing of it as that of an artist of the 
first rank. 

Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachu- 
setts, a Phi Beta Kappa man, who is 
becoming a leading figure among the 
commissioners, again made a hit, this 
time with his valuable and exceptional 
paper on insurance investments. It 
took a long time for him to prepare this 
paper and it was worth it. Already 
there is a demand for it and the paper 
will be printed for distribution shortly. 

The new insurance commissioner of 
Missouri, Mr. Hyde, was present, but 
did not do a great deal of mixing ex- 
cept with “Charley” Howell, the recip- 
rocal man from Kansas City. It is 
understood that Howell is responsible 
for his appointment. 

The young insurance commissioner 
for Kentucky, Mr. Ramey, made a favor- 
able impression and took an active part 
in the hospitality details. 

Commissioner Tuttle, of New Jersey, 
did not show up, as was expected, but 
was ably represented by his deputy Mr. 
Gough. The fattest of all commission- 
ers, Mr. Fishback, and the scrappiest, 
Colonel Travis, of Kansas, were on 
hand, as was Platt Whitman, of Wis- 
consin, the country bank president who 
has made such a hit with the insurance 
agents of America. Any convention 
would have been disappointing, of 
course, without Henry D. Appleton, the 
veteran deputy of New York State, just 
about as fine a type of public servant 
as can be found in this country. Is it 
not a shame that a man who has served 
his state so well, so faithfully, so ener- 
getically, so honestly as Mr. Appleton, 
should not be rewarded with the insur- 
ance commissionership? 

There is no one who knows him but 
respects him. They do those things 
differently abroad. Men who give their 
life-long service to the state or nation 
can win the highest rewards. However, 
there is one satisfaction: whoever is 
appointed insurance superintendent of 
New York State will be given a good 
handicap at the start by having the ad- 
vice and hearty co-operation of the 
New York deputy superintendent. 

Of course, James Victor Barry, of the 
Metropolitan, was a guest. He never 
misses these goings-on, but unfortunate- 
ly he was called to Michigan after the 





——es 


first day by a wire saying his sister — 


had died. 

It would take much more space to FIRE 
print a list of all the guests, but a few RE-INSURANCE 
of them follow: Alfred Hurrell, coun- 
sel of The Prudential; Tom Lawrence, NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. COo., Ltd. 
vice-president of the Missouri State 
Life; Vice-President Brown, of the Col- iti 
umbian National; Arthur Voryhis, of Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
Ohio; William BroSmith, of the Trav- “We: 
elers; former deputy Hammond, of the 15 William Street 
Conn. department, also of the Trav- 
elers; George E. Turner, of the Cas- New York New York 
ualty Information Clearing House; — 
James E. Dunne, of the F. B. Collins 
Investment Co.; and Major Tuck, of the 
Equitable. 

C. I. Hitchcock, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was the 
expert master of some of-the cere- 
monies. In the old days one of the 
New York newspapers asked daily of 

















Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Boss” Richard Croker, of Tammany H. A. LOGUE 

Hall, “Where did you get it?” referring Chairman 

to the source of his private fortune. . 

At Louisville Hitch’s private fortune C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 





was of a different variety, but to him 
was propounded the same _ query, 
“Where did you get it?’ His answer 


was cryptic but satisfactory: “Not —S—————S=__—_——— 
































from New York!” The mills of the 
Bourbons grind slowly, but still they W T 
manage to grind. Commissioner Don- ES ERN BROKERS- 
aldson, of Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the commissioners and he ASSURANCE CO. Representative 
will make a good one as he is live, able, 
alert, iaatedtene and loves his job. OF TORONTO, CANADA A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil — y gy dagpe gg ord - Cont.- 
ommotions an es—Marine ire Aseoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. p 
COMPANIES OF HIRAM GOMEZ and Tornado Insurance Prov. Wosk.- Metthun hte -G. Pras 
Hiram Gomez, one of the leading ag- UNITED STATES BRANCH Niag.-G Am.-H 
‘ lag.-Great Am.-Home. 
ents of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, repre- eae January 1, 1921 $5,279,511 
; or ‘ : . yr Bi ccccccccccccccccoccescocceces al, 
sents the following companies: North Surplus in United States... 1.734.842 CLINTON Jj. AYRES 
British & Mercantile, British America, Total losses paid in United i 
Royal, Phoenix Assurance, Guardian, ar nl from 1874 to 1921 oenew oes 70 Main Street 
Reliance Marine, Baloise Fire, Commer- INCIUBSIVE seeeecccccocceccccceees , SARANAC LA N. 
cial Union, Western of Toronto, Hart- W. B. MEIKLE, President _ 7? 
ford, British & Foreign Marine, and . ——————————————____—_—_——— 


Porto Rican Lloyd’s, Inc., of San Juan.- 
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in New York State < - . 
102 Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $195,000.000 





45 JOHN STREET 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 

FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS ~~ SERVICE 

ALL LINES 335 WADAIT STREET PHULADELPHIA,_ PA. ALL LINES 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 
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Insurance Looks 
Better Than Oil 


SCHAEFER WITH N. Y. AGENCY 





Formerly Manager of Doherty Insur- 
ance Department; Oil Business 
“Shot to Pieces” 





While the state of the insurance busi- 
ness may not be ideal at the present 
time its prospects for the future are 
far brighter than those facing men hold- 
ing subordinate positions, even of the 
more important sort, in the oil indus- 
try. This is the opinion of Frederick 
J. Schaefer, who recently resigned as 
insurance manager for the Doherty oil 
and public utility interests, to become 
vice-president and secretary of Wilbur 
& Frank, general insurance, at 80 
Maiden Lane. 

“The oil business is in a terrible 
condition,” said Mr. Schaefer, “whereas 
insurance offers a future of unlimited 
possibilities for the active and ener- 
getic person. Wilbur & Frank repre- 
gent a good line of companies writing 
all forms of casualty and automobile 
insurance, so that the scope for one’s 
activities is without limit.” 

Mr. Schaefer was with the Doherty 
interests for two years and previously 
was in the insurance business for him- 
self in Denver, where he conducted a 
local agency for ten years; this period 
being broken by two years of service 
with the United States air forces. His 
experience as insurance manager for 
Doherty’s was of great value as that 
great oil corporation has more than 150 
properties scattered throughout the 


United States and Mexico, all of which 
were covered by insurance handled by 
the insurance manager, who is a sal- 
aried official. 
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CITY POND RE-ELECTS MALLALIEU 





Fred J. Breen, Wielder of Goose Quill 
Also Will Serve For Another 
Term 





W. E. Mallalieu was re-elected most 
loyal gander at the business meeting 
of the: New York City pond of the 
Blue Goose last week. The order thus 
showed its appreciation of the splendid 
service of Mr. Mallalieu under whose 
leadership the city pond has attained 
large growth. 

Other officers elected were: super- 
visor of the flock, P. E. Brown, New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange; cus- 
todian of the goslings, Herbert L. Den- 
ney, American of Newark; guardian of 
the nest, Walter H. Evert, London As- 
surance Corporation; keeper ‘of the 
golden goose egg, Herbert B. Brown, 
Firemen’s of Newark; wielder of the 
goose quill, Fred J. Breen (re-elected). 
Howard DeMott and Carroll L. De Witt 
were elected delegates to the Grand 
Nest meetings in Chicago, with C. E, 
Ludlum and Raymond Waldren as al- 
ternates. 





JOINS AMERICAN EAGLE 
Joseph R. Russell, formerly with the 
Great American, has joined the Amer- 
ican Eagle as examiner for New Jersey 
and Long Island. He succeeds S. J. 
Madden who recently resigned. 


COMPANY PAYS ODD 
RAIN LOSS OF $30,000 


(Continued from page 1) 


Matty as a result of the performance, 
the situation being complicated’ by the 
forced cancellation of the game between 
the Giants and Braves. But this game 
had been insured against rain by the 
Giants’ management for $22,500, and it 
was announced that the full amount, 
aside from the premium, would be 
turned over to the fund. The premium 
for the Giants’ share of the rain insur- 
ance amounted to $1,575, leaving $20,- 
925 clear, to be devoted to the fund. 
The Braves’ part of the total insurance 
of $30,000 amounted to $7,500, but that 
sum is separate. It was stated that fans 
who wished the money for their tickets 
refunded would be accommodated, but 
that, if they were willing to forego their 
privilege, the price of their tickets 
would be added to the fund. The tickets 
will be redeemed only by mail and not 
until after the world’s series are over. 
The sale of autographed baseballs 
netted $1,620. With the advance con- 
tributions, the sale of souvenir books 
and the money for tickets for which no 
refund igs asked, there is a probability 
that the entire amount to be sent to 
Matty may reach the noteworthy figure 
of $45,000.” 





OPTIONAL AUTO FORMS 


PROPOSED AS REMEDY 
(Continued from page 13) 
among the first in personal character- 
istics. Their integrity was hardly to 
be questioned because neither by na- 
ture nor by the actions of others were 
they tempted to institute fictitious and 
premeditated losses. The personal fac- 
tor made its appearance with the influx 
into automobile selling rooms of the 
promiscuous element overladen with 
cash as a consequence of war wages, 
and although this element is gradually 
dropping out after legitimately dispos- 
ing of their cars or “selling” them to 
insurance companies, the moral hazard 
feature has become inculcated in the 
business and will ever remain a power, 
either active or passive, to be dealt 
with by underwriters who underwrite. 
It is this fact that leads one group of 
underwriters to prosecute vigorously 
their intention to introduce restrictive 
policy forms as a permanent feature of 
the business and not merely to bridge 
over a temporary abnormal loss period 
To render a 75 or 80 per cent loss 
form effective means must be found 
to limit the amount of insurance ob- 
tainable on any car or otherwise for 
the payment of a slightly additionai 
premium an assured can obtain virtu- 
ally 100 per cent protection. For ex- 
ample, if the owner of a motor-car val- 
ued at $1,500 finds every company issu- 
ing a policy with a 75 per cent loss 
clause, limiting his insurance therefore 
to $1,250 he can, if not prevented and 
if an underwriter is willing in his quest 
for accounts, raise the valuation to 
$2,000, pay the same rate and secure 
insurance yielding him $1,500 on a total 
loss. This is the one principal stum- 
bling block to the successful operation 
of a limited loss clause, but methods 
for surmounting the difficulty will un- 
doubtedly be discovered. 
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PRACTICAL FIRE PREVENTION 








The Fidelity-Phenix is heartily in sympathy 
with the President’s appeal to ‘‘Clean up 
on Fire Prevention Day!’’ 


Fidelity-Phenix agents, however, can offer continuous fire prevention service to their 
clients. The Company maintains a corps of highly trained engineers and special agents 


for whom every day is Fire Prevention Day and Risk Improvement Day. 
A practical October 10th suggestion. 


Go after the defective risks in your community—consult our special agents and engi- 


neers for fire preventive improvements. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Henry Evans, Chairman of the Board 
C. R. Street, President 





Home Office: Cash Capital 
80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. $2,500,000 
Western Department Canadian Department Pacific Coast Department 
Alfred Stinson, Secretary, W. E. Baldwin, Manager C. E. Allan, Secretary 
137 South La Salle St., 17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MONTREAL, CANADA SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Sixteen American 
Companies Abroad 


FOUR QUIT FOREIGN’ FIELD 








Howard P. Moore, Manager of Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association, 
Addresses Northwest Ass’n 





Howard P. Moore, manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, delivered an illuminative and un- 
usually interesting address on the for- 
eigu situation as it applies to Amer- 
ican insurance interests in a talk be- 
fore the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest in Chicago this week, 
He said in part: 

Within the last few years, we have 
occupied ourselves intensively with for- 
eign affairs and even the advocates of 
isolation will admit that we can never 
quite go back to that state. Regardless 
of the results to our own business, I 
am fully persuaded that the interests 
of the United “States in general will 
compel, if not ardently encourage, us 
to go “around the world.” * * * 

For generations, Great Britain has 
enjoyed a huge so-called visible income 
in the form of dividends and interest 
from investments in all parts of the 
world, not only in the Empire but in 
many lands where her Nationals have 
no more control than we. This im- 
mense revenue originated in the profits 
from trade and from enterprise and 
development work in which, at the 
start, some risks of loss were assumed. 
The London stock exchanges deal in 
more properties than those of any two 
or three other countries. 


Difficulties of World Finance 

Since the war began, Great Britain 
has found difficulty in financing addi- 
tional capital requirements and, as you 
well know, other countries are even 
worse off. This has thrown inquiries 
to the United States and, where the 
coupon rate has been made sufficiently 
attractive and the bankers’ commis- 
sion adequate to enlist their support, 
American investors have had the op- 
portunity to loan considerable sums on 
foreign government bond issues, latter- 
ly, as you are well aware, in most cases 
at around 8 per cent. For several rea- 
sons, among them being our forced 
accumulation of gold, the stability of 
the governments so far dealt with and 
the slightly higher rate of interest than 
well secured investments are paying 
in the United States, it seems to me 
altogether probable that a great in- 
crease in our participation in foreign 
government loans and in semi-public 
loans will take place and continue for 
many years to come. With this partici- 
pation, it is inevitable that the citizens 
of the United States of the solid invest- 
ing class will find their outlook wid- 
ened. It is also probable, it seems to 
me, that acquaintance with foreign 
countries and ownership of their se- 
curities will directly, and indirectly, 
bring about greater trade relations. 
Better knowledge of countries whose 
securities are partly owned in the 
United States will give greater confi- 
dence and that will furnish the basis 
for credit. It should not be overlooked 
that the civilized world is getting larger 
and smaller at the same time. * * * 

The world is still very sick. If the 
Period, the long period, of convales- 
cence has indeed begun, it has as yet 
only in spots. The countries that 
were bled the whitest are, of course, in 
the worst condition but the effects of 
the Great War, meaning the economic 
consequences, are being felt literally 
In the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The giving and taking in trade and 
commerce is functioning in a semi-para- 
lytic way. A year or two ago, nearly 
everyone expected the steady and or- 
der vy recovery of exchange. All coun- 
tries without exception were going ‘to 
advance in a greater or less degree at 
the same time, But today, countries 
like Germany and France with enor- 
mously diluted currencies, practically 
all paper, find that the Government 


printing presses are getting them no- 


where. It is almost certain that a cur- 
rency crisis awaits Germany. France, 
which has depended so much on repa- 
rations, will probably get no real help 
from them and, in the meantime, have 
to struggle to her feet unaided, stop 
issuing paper money, demobilize her 
vast standing army (which is eating its 
head off) ; and recovery will then be slow 
but sure. Industrially, Germany is in 
a good strategic position, low wages, 
great efficiency of labor, undamaged 
and up-to-date plants, in fact, but little 
lacking, except financial resources. 
Even the countries whose healthy cur- 
rencies took a sudden drop something 
over a year ago, like Brazil and Ar- 
gentina, seem to be making little prog- 
ress toward normal conditions. * * * 
Even in steady old China, the Shanghai 
Tael, a standard of weight and value 
in silver, hovered for months around 
70 cents and is about 80 cents now, 
having been down to nearly 50 cents 
when only last year it was up to $1.60. 
The perpendicular drop from the latter 
figure not only wiped out profits but 
produced bankruptcies and widespread 
consternation. Some of our biggest 
houses were forced to take heartbreak- 
ing losses and foreign trade in China 
was convulsed as it had never been 
before. The Turkish Pound is worth 
only 68 cents with a normal price near- 
ly equal to Sterling. Sterling, the old 
standby the world over moves up and 
down unaccountably. No one ventures 
to set a time when it will again sell at 
$4.86. It is now about 25 per cent off. 
When a currency for exchange pur- 
poses has become, like the Austrian 
Crown, depreciated to almost nothing, 
insurance operations are a bit difficult, 
to say nothing of trade. Has anyone 
in the audience a $20 gold piece? You 
may be comforted in the thought that 
in Russia it would equal one million 
rubles. 
Crisis in Banking 

Confidence in foreign operations has 
become impaired. Banks loaded up 
with loans on commodities shrunken 
so in value that the notes are twice 
the selling prices of, sugar, for instance, 
know well the meaning of the term 
“Frozen credit.” No wonder mer- 
chants whose business is foreign trade 
are doing next to nothing. Long term 
credits? Why, even short term credits 
are nearly impossible. Hundreds of 
merchants in foreign countries who 
want to trade with us are told that they 
must finance it all themselves, in other 
words, pay for the goods F. O. B.; on 
the dock; sometimes before they leave 
the factory. If the peak of the crisis 
in banking has probably passed, it is 
too fine a point for laymen to pass judg- 
ment upon. [f this enormously rich 
country has worked itself into such a 
position through excesses, over-confi- 
dence and lack of training in foreign 
trade, you will not be surprised at my 
prediction of the loss of most of that 
trade. Merchants of other countries 
with less money, more confidence and 
better training are going to do the busi- 
ness, at least for a while to come. 
Outside of our cotton, still a natural 
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monopoly but to a lessening extent, and 
the exigent and more or less temporary 
requirement for our coal, grains and 
a few other staples, we are going back- 
ward. 

What is happening in commerce, it 
is only too apparent, is going on in con- 
nection with our shipping which has 
cost the country over four billion dol- 
lars, most of it attributable to the war. 
We have accumulated a tremendous lot 
of it and for generations have not been 
a race of sailor men. Worse than all, 
hampering laws rendering competition 
in most directions impossible, and lack 
of facilities in foreign ports impel me 
to hazard the guess that most of this 
shipping will eventually be sold to 
aliens at prices which will enable them 
to operate at a profit. Nearly one-third 
of our tonnage is idle and some will be 
sold for a song. Trade all over the 
world is slack and foreign tonnage to 
the extent of 25 per cent is tied up so 
that we are not much the worse off. 
But in the still leaner times coming, 
we shall find that others can operate at 
a profit when we cannot. So our mer- 
chant marine eventually is likely to be 
somebody else’s merchant marine in a 
large measure, 


Favors Drastic Limitation of Arma- 
ments 


You are in the center of a vast agri- 
cultural and industrial territory which 
has never seen the necessity of the 
development of American shipping and 
where it has been contrary to prevail- 
ing ideas to give Government subsi- 
dies, or provide means to legally form 
exporting trusts or to give preferential 
rates or to have any artificial devices 
for keeping our shipping or trade alive. 
Before the war, Germany taxed every 
citizen a little so that its foreign trade 
could be built up, thus tending to make 
it a great nation. Our merchant mar- 
ine act of 1920 has not been enforced. 
The Wilson administration declined to 
face the tremendous consequences and 
the present administration appears re- 
luctant to engage in a free-for-all fight, 


every nation against us, although now 
the Chairman of our Shipping Board 
has announced that the policy of the 
Board will be to enforce the act. I only 
know that our foreign trade is necessary 
to take the surplus of our raw products 
and manufactured goods and thus make 
the difference between, on the one 
hand, prosperity with growth and on 
the other, living within ourselves with 
less material progress. We must make 
a choice. All the economic forces plus 
our inability to agree upon a construc- 
tive policy seem to be combining to 
reduce our foreign trade and interest to 
the minimum which is exporting our 
natural monopolies; which we do not 
ourselves have to finance. Our ex- 
porters have found and the general pub- 
lic will eventually learn that most for- 
eign nations cannot buy of us because 
of the lower purchasing power of their 
money. So for a long time to come, 
these nations will, perforce, deal as 
much as possible with each other. 
Aside from the relative high value of 
the dollar another cause of our restrict- 
ed trade is our higher labor costs not 
only measured in pay but in efficiency 
and the consequent high prices of our 
gocds. A few American merchants, 
finding that our prices will not sell our 
goods are buying them in countries 
where they can be produced more 
cheaply and are shipping them direct 
to their foreign customers. The astute 
American Woolen Company is about 
importing cheap German cloth to us, 
probably to keep control of the trade 
until such time as our wages and other 
costs are low enough to make such im- 
portations unprofitable. With our for- 
eign trade in for a bad few years, and 
our merchant marine in for a sickening 
curtailment, there is one more discour- 
aging factor. Our few large banks with 
foreign branches are closing some of 
those branches, So, in adverse times, 
everything moves one way. Neverthe- 
less, after all these readjustments are 
effected, our great national wealth must 
somehow function and our genius for 
doing things bring about gradual chang- 
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es for our good. Maybe these things 
will come sooner than we think. I hope 
so, I am only dealing with the present 
which is gloomy enough to suit the 
most confirmed pessimist. We, as in- 
dividuals, can do something by lifting 
up our voices now in favor of drastic 
limitation of armaments for the ines- 
timable benefit of the world we live in. 


Relation of Insurance To Commerce 
and Ships 

Now, what has all this got to do im- 
mediately with the American insurance 
companies in foreign lands? Why, 
when our ships are not busy, cannot 


carry our goods to make foreign trade, 
there isn’t the marine and fire insur- 
ance available. To this extent the busi- 
ness of the organization fails to de- 
velop. It is unfortunate, that desirable 
as it is to have American owned busi- 
ness in foreign countries insured with 
us, if we had to depend upon that alone, 
the volume would be insufficient. The 
general foreign public must be ap- 
pealed to to furnish that volume. The 
people of each country must be de- 
pended upon to place faith in American 
insurance on even terms with that of 
their own country and of others. Our 
record in the United States is a guaran- 
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ty of good faith. Just as in this coun- 
try, agencies control the insurance busi- 
ness. The way to go about getting good 
agencies is very much the same in for- 
eign and strange lands as you are find- 
ing it hereabouts every day. Good ag- 
encies properly encouraged, built up 
and supervised and time, will do the 
rest. There is no more reason to doubt 
the result than that the foreign com- 
panies will continue to do a large share 
of our United States business. But, 
the work requires patience and persist- 
ence, I can assure you, unlimited drafts 
of them, and also the stamina which 
all of us do not possess, the ability to 
withstand discouragement. 

In most of the European countries old 
and settled conditions have produced 
the custom of patronizing home insti- 
tutions. This has been, of course, as- 
siduously fostered by the institutions 
themselves, who with their power- 
ful directorates and widely dis- 
tributed shareholders as well as able 
managements have always found it pos- 
sible to keep down the business of for- 
eign companies to moderate propor- 
tions. By the same token, a European 
company outside of its own country has 
a hard time and hence re-insurances 
are the natural outgrowth of conditions, 
For us, in such countries, ownership 
of native companies is one solution, 
unless we are to be content to do re- 
insurance. In cosmopolitan cities, 
meaning those of a mixed population, 
a more general representation of com- 
panies and a greater distribution of 
business is found. There strength and 
reputation and not nationality are the 
principal aids to business relations. 


Sixteen Companies Stand Firmly To- 


gether 
Now, something about the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. It 


was organized in 1918 by twenty of the 
largest and most prominent fire and 
marine insurance companies in this 
country. Their names are household 
words in their respective sections and 
throughout the United States. Four of 
them have since quit the business but 
the following companies are standing 
firmly together, determined to carry 
out their original intention of seeking 
a market for American insurance in 
foreign countries; The American, Con- 
tinental, Firemen’s, Fire Association, 
Fidelity-Phenix, Glens Falls, Great 
American, Hartford, Home, National, 
New Hampshire, Niagara, Phoenix, 
Springfield, St. Paul and Westchester. 
Their combined assets are $406,000,000. 
The territory is the entire world out- 
side of North America. The individual 
companies retain private jurisdiction 
over Mexico, Central America, Cuba and 
the other West Indies as well as Can- 
ada, Alaska and Hawaii. The project 
was designed to broaden the base of 
operations, achieving greater security 
for policyholders and a more sure mar- 
gin of profit for stockholders. In or- 


States have probably subsided into 
moderate undulations. Wave lengths 
are shorter and, barring great confla- 
grations (which are by no means un- 
likely) the function of our companies 
here will be to continue to meet in- 
creasing responsibilities due to the 
growth of values. Our great leaders 
in American insurance are undisturbed 
at the prospect of an extremely bad 
showing for the year 1921, for this is 
recognized as a period of major read- 
justment. 


Brief Record of Foreign Companies 
Here 

Many years ago, the first of the for- 
eign companies came to the United 
States. They have found it the largest 
field in the world, In fact, it is quite 
probable, but not so easily provable, 
that the total of premiums outside of 
the United States in the fire business 
does not equal the volume in the Unit- 
ed States. Here in 1920, the earned 
premiums figured the stupendous sum 
of $450,000,000. From all I can find, I 
doubt if nearly as much as this amount 
could be shown outside of the United 
States by all the insurance companies 
of the rest of the world. Figures show- 
ing premiums, losses and expenses in a 
number of countries are available 
through reports to departments having 
charge of insurance but in many coun- 
tries no information is procurable. Es- 
timates of current fire business in vari- 
ous countries would be unreliable so 
zreat have the fluctuations in value 
been during the war and post-war years. 
Australia probably produces between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000; Argentina 
only from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000; Bra- 
zil from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000; Japan 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000; France 
from $20,090,000 to $25,000,000; the 
Philippines from $2,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000; and Great Britain from $100,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000. 

The insurance business in the United 
States is such a vast and complex or- 
ganism that the rest of the world seems 
to one of us from twenty-five to forty 
years behind us. Instead of specific 
ratings of individual risks, the custom 
in most countries is class rating. It 
seems absurd to us consider all risks 
of a class as alike for insurance pur- 
poses, but we must remember that in 
many countries the units of the class 
are much simpler and conform more 
closely to the type. I am led to ask, 
have we not over-developed our sys- 
tems of rating and over-differentiated 
rates in going into decimals of a cent? 
I assure you the necessity is not found 
elsewhere. In Japan, where the insur- 
ance business has developed materially, 
due to the Japanese genius for detail, 
there are less than five hundred speci- 
fically rated risks, among which are 
about two hundred sprinklered risks. 
In the Philippines, there are less than 
fifty specifically rated risks and only 
one sprinklered risk and that more than 


inspectors and raters which we have, 
are entirely lacking. Committee work 
is still the method of deciding questions 
of tariff and the printed specific rat- 
ings are understood to be merely “in- 
terpretations” of existing class rates 
with appropriate warranties, etc. It is 
only a step from this system, which we 
knew in this country when some of us 
were young men in the business and 
have long since discarded, to the em- 
ployment of a paid executive who would 
enable associations to promulgate a 
large number of specific ratings and 
keep them in order. This development, 
I feel certain, is about to materialize 
in some of the foreign fields. 
Wherever I went on my trip around 
the world in the interests of the com- 
panies, I found the essentials of insur- 
ance practice well taken care of. Traits 
of human nature strangely familiar to 
me were reflected in rules and regula- 
tions of underwriting organizations re- 
lating to rebating, irregular compensa- 
tion, excessive appointments, etc. There 
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is very little unrated territory in the 
world and there is no important field 
without its voluntary association com- 
prising most of the companies doing 
business, 
Only Sixty Brokers in Sydney 

Brokers do not exist in some coun- 
tries; there is no place for them, but 
they are almost innumerable in others. 
Sydney, a place of over 850,000 people, 
one of the largest English speaking 
cities in the world, has only sixty bro- 
kers, who pay a five guineas per annum 
fee to the Association but who control 
probably 60 per cent of the business 
in the built-up section. In Melbourne 
the situation. is about the same. In 


China, however, there is no regulation 


of brokers and the number is enormous. 
In India, the number of native brokers 
is growing fast. 

In London, the headquarters of the 
British companies, which have done 
for generations the larger part of the 
insurance business of the world, a com- 
mittee, called the Fire Offices’ Commit- 
tee (Foreign) passes upon—before they 
can become effective—all changes in 
class rates and important rules. In a 
few countries where local companies 
are powerful, a joint organization may 
exist such as in Japan or, the local 
organization may include both native 
and foreign companies as in Australia, 
or the native and foreign may co-op- 
erate as in Argentina. Nevertheless, 
the British companies, comprising as 
they do (except in special instances) 
the majority of companies operating, 
continue—and rightly so—to exercise 
the power of approval or disapproval. 
They have surely done this in a very 
wise and conservative way although 
possibly not as progressive a way as 
we might think desirable. Their atti- 
tude towards the American companies 
has been entirely commendable and 
constructive and I have no doubt but 
what the future holds full recognition 
of our interests and rights. Far dis- 
tant fields should not be allowed to run 
wild or local organizations do things on 
the spur of the moment which might 
seem justifiable or even necessary but 
which would prejudice the interests of 
the companies which have to assume 
and take the consequences of the liabil- 
ity. The Association companies and 
managers join local associations and 
the business is conducted upon a tariff 
basis throughout the field. Fire maps, 
as we have them, are almost non- 
existent, blue prints showing the vari- 
ous blocks being the only things avail- 
able in a number of important cities, 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, for 
instance. By numbering the blocks 
arbitrarily, a company can keep block 
cards and watch congested liability. 
New Zealand and Australia are fairly 
well equipped with modern maps and 
Goad has one volume of Constantinople, 
but as a general thing anything like 
the reliable detail we are accustomed 
to in America is not available and the 
lack of information which accompanies 
reports of liability assumed would soon 
whiten the hair of the average Amer- 
ican examiner. A great deal has to be 
taken for granted until a travelling in- 
spector or a local manager can inspect 
the risks. 

Deposits 

Deposits are required in many coun- 
tries, such as in France, one million 
francs; in Great Britain, twenty thou- 
sand Pounds Sterling; in Greece, three 
hundred thousand Drachmas; in Aus- 
tralia, fifty thousand Pounds Sterling; 
in Japan, one hundred thousand Yen; 
in Argentine, four hundred thousand 
Pesos; in Brazil, one sum for a deposit, 
two hundred contos, and another for 
operating capital upon which the writ- 
ing line of a company is based. One 
country, Venezuela, makes it impossi- 
ble for outside companies, by requiring 
the deposit of 25 per cent of the amount 
of insurance written, not of the pre- 
mium. 

Side by side geographically, Japan 
and China are at opposite extremes as 
to insurance supervision, Japan requir- 
ing the most minute reports and docu- 
mentary evidence and China taking ab- 


solutely no cognizance of insurance, not 
even for taxation, In China, the equiva- 
lent of the maxim Caveat Emptor is 
universally observed, for a life or a 
fire insurance company can be formed 
almost out of a shoe string and policies 
sold to some of the four hundred mill- 
ion. 

The formation of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association took place 
during the middle of the war when in- 
surance conditions in foreign countries 
were greatly disturbed and the with- 
drawal of important German and Aus- 
trian companies seemed to create an 
opportunity for American insurance, 
which had long looked upon the foreign 
field as proper to its increased strength 
and growth. The indemnity offered by 
American companies is surpassed by 
none and equalled by few. Surpluses 
are maintained above exacting reserves 


and all possible contingencies. Even 
without the splendid reputations estab- 
lished by our companies in dealings in 
North America, insurers in foreign 
countries are predisposed to American 
insurance as being sound and accept- 
able. We have, within our borders, 
millions of citizens from some countries 
and thousands from others who main- 
tain relations with their home lands. 
There, the name of America stands 
high and her institutions command re- 
spect. This position, which we enjoy, 
will enable us to establish ourselves 
abroad in a shorter time than other- 
wise. 

Countries in Which A. F. I. A. Is 

Operating 


The Association is now doing busi- 
ness, through one or more operating 
companies, in the following countries: 


South America—Argentina, Brazil, Bo. 
livia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador anq 
Peru; Europe—The United King‘om, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Greece ang 
Turkey; Asia—Asia Minor, India, Dutch 
East Indies, Indo-China, China (in«lyq. 
ing Manchuria), Japan, the Philippines 
and also in Australia and New Zea!and. 


The great continent of Africa is aliost 
negligible from a fire insurance sitand- 
point. In Egypt we have a number of 


agents but none as yet in South Africa. 
Policies are not written in the name 
of the Association. Bach company re. 
tains its individuality as far as the »ub- 
lic is concerned. The Associatio: has 
salaried branch managers, n))stly 
Americans, in eight fields, Brazil, \\ est 
Coast of South America, the Mei iter- 
ranean, India and the Dutch Eas: In. 
dies, China, Japan, the Philip) ines, 
Australia. The conclusion of tiiree 
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Refugees fleeing over Randolph Street Bridge during the Chicagotonflagratio: 
All illustrations are from contemporary prints. 


to the world the kind of stuff of which 
it was made. The Boston, Virginia City, 
Chelsea, Jacksonville, Bangor, Baltimore, 
and finally the great San Francisco 
conflagration, all have simply added 
additional proof. 

The Story of the Origin of the Chicago Fire 


From A. T. Andreas: “Flistory of Chicago” 


“The origin of the fire must ever 
remain a mystery, althought noth- 
ing that may be written will annul 
the effects of the first assertions 
concerning it. For all time, the 
legend of Mrs. ag tg cow will 

the city was 
still enveloped in flames, some now- 
forgotten tongue declared that. Mrs. 
O’Leary was engaged in milking a 
cow, when the unruly animal kicked 
over a lighted lamp, and so ignited 
the straw on the barn floor. 


“An official investigatidn_of/ the 
disaster resulted in no definitive 
conclusion.” At least there was no 
‘moral hazard’ judging from the 
following excerpt from the testi- 


mony: 

“ “Patrick O'Leary and Catharine 
his wife, testify that they live at 
No. 137 DeKoven Street, .. . :; 
they had five cows, a horse and 
wagon, on all of which they had 
not one cent of insurance.’ ” 
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years of peace will find us occupying, 
at least to a partial extent, most of the 
desirable territory. Most of the im- 
portant countries in Europe remain for 
attention but the situation still remains 
xtremely complicated, 


Mr. Moore Traveled 52,000 Miles 


The Association adopted from the 
first the plan of carefully examining 
countries which it was proposed to en- 
ter. investigators were sent early in 
1919 to South America, and the speak- 
er was dispatched shortly after the 
armistice to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia from whence he went to the 
Philippines, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
China, Indo-China, Singapore, Dutch 
East Indies, India, Egypt, Italy and 
France. My trip occupied a year and 
two months, I covered 52,000 miles in 
the interests of the Association, being 
gone nore than twice as long as I ex- 
pected, and to cap the climax of it all, 
was surprised and. indeed, overwhelmed 
by being asked on my return to take 
the General Managership of the organi- 
gation. I should like to tell you of 
many most interesting incidents of the 
trip and I know you would be pleased 
to see lantern slides made from a selec- 
tion of the hundreds of photographs 
taken in many strange lands and of 
customs, habits and architecture you 
would dearly love to see and I hope 
some of you will determine to discover 
for yourselves. It was a great privi- 
lege and I am continually grateful for 
it, for, beside learning more about the 
business in which I have spent my life, 
I have seen the temples at Nikko, the 
swarming human spectacle of China 
and its great wall, the coral islands of 
Oceanica, the harbor of Sydney, the 
glow-worm caves of New Zealand, the 
boroboedoer in Java, the sacred river 
Ganges at Benares, the Taj Mahal and 
have stood awe struck before the Hima- 
laya range, the greatest mountains in 
the world. Such opportunities come to 
but few men and without the advantage 
of first hand contact with marine dnd 





fire conditions the world over, my pres- 
ent work would be well-nigh impossi- 
ble. 

You will be interested to know that 
we are already doing business in as 
many as thirty-five foreign currencies, 
sometimes in the same city writing 
policies in as many as five different 
mediums, as in Constantinople, in Turk- 
ish Pounds, English Pounds or Sterling, 
Francs and American dollars. In China, 
we have thirteen different local cur- 
rencies and beside write policies in 
U. 8. Dollars, Sterling, Francs and Yen. 
The list is gradually becoming longer, 
but, at present, includes the following: 
Argentina Paper Pesos, Argentina Gold 
Pesos, the Milreis, Reis and Contos of 
Brazil, Bolivianos of Bolivia, Chile Pa- 
per Pesos, Chile Gold Pesos, Colombian 
Dollars, Sucres of Ecuador, Egyptian 
Pounds, Drachmas of Greece, Rupees 
of India, Saigon Dollars of Indo-China, 
Yen of Japan, Florins of Holland, Guil- 
ders of Dutch East Indies, Peruvian 
Pounds, Pesos in the Philippines, Turk- 
ish Pounds, the Franc, Lira, Pounds 
Sterling, Kroner of Denmark and in 
China, Hankow Taels, Tientsin Dollars, 
Tientsin Taels, Mexican Dollars, Pek- 
ing Dollars, Peking Taels, Newchwang 
Dollars, Wuhu Dollars, Wuhu Taels, 
Shanghai Taels, Hongkong Dollars, 
Canton Sub. Coins, Manchurian Big Dol- 
lars. 

I presume that the accounting de- 
partment of our organization faces a 
more complex problem in getting out 
an annual statement or report to mem- 
bers than any other concern in the 
United States, not excepting our great 
banks with their foreign branches or 
the Standard Oil Company or a moving 
picture export combination. A com- 
mercial concern does not deal with 
such a multitude of items or have to 
figure reserves or classify as we do. 
In China, local currencies are found in 
each of the large cities but our China 
branch at Shanghai reduces them all 
by local conversions to one currency, 
namely, Shanghai taels, but we also 


have to keep accounts there in United 
States dollars, yen and sterling. We 
maintain bank accounts throughout the 
world, utilizing as fully as possible the 
great American banks wherever they 
have branches in foreign countries. It 
seems strange, but is probably a fact 
that American insurance is destined 
to infiltrate foreign countries to a great- 
er extent than American banking is 
likely to do. The interest of the banks 
in foreign trade is principally in loans 
coincident with marine insurance and 
delivery of merchandise at destination 
marks the termination of both one and 
the other, as a usual thing, Our opera- 
tions, however, spread to all parts of a 
foreign country and our insurances are 
influenced by everything that takes 
place within the confines of the country. 
Our interests do not localize in one city 
or terminate in one port. Our com- 
panies already have many times the 
number of agencies our American banks 
have branches. I cannot, of course, 
claim that our “turn-over” is as great 
as theirs. American commercial houses 
of the import-export type are not found 
in all countries, not nearly so much so 
as the British. American concerns have 
looked in vain for American insurance 
up to the present time. They are be- 
coming our valued patrons and sup- 
porters as are the ambassadors, minis- 
ters and consuls of the United States 
through the world. 

From the economic side, the Associa 
tion is expected to function on a lower 
operating cost because of joint manage- 
ment than individual companies could 
do. It can secure a higher grade of 
managerial talent in the field because 
of combination. In the long run, a 
difference of two or three per cent in 
the expense ratio might pull out a 
profit which would otherwise mean a 
loss or breaking even. However, the 
foreign field, properly managed, pro- 
duces more profit than the United 
States and at rates we would consider 
ridiculous. The reason I take to be, 
less moral hazard. I have a feeling 









that moral as well as physical hazard 
is increasing in the world at large and 
that this will be reflected gradually in 
higher rates. * * 

The executives Hid have in charge 
the great project I have described are 
those in whom you have learned to 
place the utmost confidence. The 
Presidents of these great American 
companies have not risen to their high 
offices without more than ordinary wis- 
dom, resources and determination: 

Elbridge G. Snow, R. M. Bissell, 
Henry Evans, Charles G. Smith, Charles 
R, Street, Harry A. Smith, Edward Mil- 
ligan, A. W. Damon, F. R. Bigelow, ¢ 
W. Bailey, E. C. Irvin, O. E. —_ O. E. 
Schaefer, E. W. West, F. W. Sargeant, 
D. H. Dunham, 





MAY BROADEN THEFT BUREAU 





Eastern and New England Auto Con- 
ferences To Decide October 26 on 
Pians To Employ Prosecutors 





Both the Eastern Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference and the New Eng- 
land Conference will hold their annual 
meetings in New York on October 26, 
at which time the suggestion for the 
incorporation of the Underwriters’ De- 
tective Bureau will be brought up for 
general consideration. It is proposed 
that a more comprehensive organiza- 
tion succeed the present theft bureau, 
permitting the employment of attor- 
neys to prosecute automobile thieves 
in addition to the efficient machinery 
directed toward the arrest of persons 
suspected of stealing cars. 

Arrests without subsequent convic- 
tions of guilty parties make for little 
improvement in the theft situation and 
the idea of carrying the movement 
through until thieves stand safely be- 
hind prison bars received the unani- 
mous endorsement of Conference mem- 
bers at an informal meeting last week. 
Requests have gone out to all members 
seeking a full expression of their views 
before the Conferences meet. 
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Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance 
From a Business Standpoint 








By J. F. VAN RIPER 


Branch Secretary, Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd. 
Address Before the Merchants and Manufacturers Assn. of Baltimore 

















There are very few c:ties in the Uni- 
ted States, if no: in the entire world, 
to whom the quesiion of fire preventiou 
should be of more vital interest than 
the city of Ba.timore. 

In the early days of 1904 your city 
was visited by a catastrophe that shook 
it to its foundations and that gave the 
fire insurance business a shock that has 
been exceeded but seldom in its his- 
tory and that will be long remeinbered. 
With the recollection of the destruc- 
tion wrought by that conflagration 
which, measured by money value alone, 
amounted approxima.ely to $50,000,000 
it is as natural as it is fitting that the 
State of Maryland should have inaug- 
urated this state-wide campaign and 
that Baltimore should be the center 
and inspiracion of it. 

The movement for an annual public 
campaign in the interest of fire-preven- 
tion is of cOimparatively recent origin, 
at least to the extent to which it is 
now being pursued. It received its 
impetus from fire underwriters through 
the National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion and .in2 iwaicnal Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Twenty-five years ago the leaders in 
fire-underwriting realizing the constant- 
ly mounting toll that was being exacted 
annually by fire felt that some system- 
atic study and work must be done look- 
ing to the prevention of fire as a pro- 
tection to themselves and to the public, 
else there was no telling where the 
thing might end. 

On be'ng asked to address this or- 
ganization it occurred to me that there 
could, perhaps, be no better angle from 
which to talk than that suggested by 
the title of this speech. 

Now let us see, if we may, just what 
this involves: We all know that one 
of the chief causes of world-conditions 
today is the impoverishment brought 
about by the recent world-war. Not 
only were there untold billions of value 
in property utterly destroyed by the 
actual processes of war but countless 
billions of accumulated wealth were 
spent in the cost of prosecuting the 
war and the creation of destructive 
agencies for carrying it on, which 
means of course the complete destruc- 
tion of .hat weal h. Nations who pos- 
sessed unlimited treasure have become 
almost bankrupt, while in addition the 
annihilat'on of ten millions of lives has 
correspondingly reduced the power of 
the world to produce the wasted treas- 
ure. 

The results of fire are in a measure 
analogous. Every atom of property 
consumed by flame, whether it be real 
or personal, is completely destroyed and 
the loss is irrecoverable. The nation 
is correspondingly poorer for there is 
no more pcssibility of restoring such 
wealth than there would be of restor- 
ing $10,000 worth of greenbacks thrown 
into a furnace. 

In emphas’s of this statement I wish 
to call yovr attention to a few facts 
which I believe will serve to bring the 
matter vividly before you, for I fear 
that very few of you gentlemen have 
any realization of what the destruction 
by fire in the United States amounts 
to annually. 

In the year 19'9 fire insurance losses 
were estimated by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters at $260,000,000. 
If to this estimate we add 25 per cent 
as representing losses not reported and 
the value of property destroyed but 
not covered br insurance we obtain the 
annalling fignres of $325,000,000, or ap- 
proximately $900,000 a day for every 
dav ‘n the year. In 1920 the value of 
pr---“tv destroyed was estimated at 
$59¢,990,000, or $1,370,000 a day. For 


the five years from 1915 to 1919 both 
inclusive the aggregate value of prop- 
erty destroyed, figured upon the same 
basis, amounted to $1,416,375,845, or a 
yearly average of $283,275,169, while the 
daily average was $776 096. 

This means, gentlemen, that the 
fruits of your energies and labor and 
of my energies and labor and those ot 
all the people of this country, to the 
amount of nearly one and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars, in five years’ time have 
been absolutely wasted. 

In the year 1919 the per capita de- 
struction by fire in this country was 
$3.13 against the equivalent of 61 cents 
in Great Britain for the same year. 
For the leading countries of Europe I 
can make no recent comparison, but the 
history of those countries in this mat- 
ter has always been very favorable and 
the last figures available showed the 
per capita in Germany to have been the 
equivalent of 25 cents, in Austria 37 
cents, in France 55 cent, in Russia 
$1.16. These facts will, I think, con- 
vince you that the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire in this country has amount- 
ed almost to a national crime. 

Let us ask ourselves: What does all 
this mean and what are some of the 
problems created by it? 

In the first place it means the tem- 
porary withdrawal from productive en- 
terprise of a very large share of the 
huge sum mentioned, and the perma- 
nent withdrawal from such enterprise 
of hundreds of millions of dollars that 
go into insurance premiums as a sort 
of sinking fund for the replacement of 
destroyed property. 4 

It means the loss of vast sums 
through the interruption of business 
and a consequent loss of profits. 

It means an annual expenditure of 
millions of dollars for the maintenance 
of fire departments and elaborate and 
extended water supplies as safe-guards 
against the excessive ravages of fire. 

It means a constant menace to cred- 
its for it not infrequently happens that 
innocent parties are sometimes made 
bankrupt through no fault of their own. 

It means the presence of a constant 
moral hazard as proven by the frequent 
cases of incendiarism and because of 
the known temptation to the dishonest 
citizen who may be in financial diffi- 
culties, to burn his property for the 
purpose of collecting insurance that 
will help him through his embarrass- 
ment. 

It means a menace to every citizen, 
no matter how careful, or how honest 
he may be, because he never knows 
when his property may be destroyed 
through the carelessness or neglect of 
another. 

It means a serious menace to life, 
since the deaths from fire annually are 
numerous, (they amounted to 15,000 ia 
1920) while the narrow escapes from 
death are even greater. 

You will agree, I believe, that these 
are very serious community questions, 
questions which deserve the studious 
thought and attention of every citizen, 
but primarily of those, like yourselves, 
who are the wealth producers of the 
country and who are leaders in all 
things that make for the development 


‘ ard advancement of the City, the State, 


and the Nat‘on. 

Is it right? Should there be any 
need or any sound re*son why the dev- 
astation from fire in this country should 
be five times greater than in Great 
Britain? Is it a cause for pride? Is 
it not rather a cause for shame? (Cer- 
tainly we have the intelligence, if 
linked to the purpose, that should bring 
about a great change in the record of 
the country in this matter. The-pion- 
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Don’t Use 


Anything But Pyrene Liquid 
to Refill Pyrene Extinguisher 


HE reasons why are fully ex- 
plained in the letter of Mr. 
| Small, Vice-President of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, to the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 





Underwriters’ Laboratories 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


From: Vice President and Supt. Label Service. 

To: Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Subject: Commercial Carbon Tetrachloride for Extin- 
guisher Refills. 


1—To be suitable for use in fire extinguishers, carbon 
tetrachloride must be practically free from impurities which 
act either as toxics, as corrosives, or reduce the extinguish- 
ing efficiency. For general use it must be an admixture 
with an ingredient for depressing the freezing point. The 
necessary properties are as set forth in Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ Standard for One Quart Fire Extinguisher 
Liquid, which was duly recognized by the War Department 
and the War Industries Board in 1918. 

2—Commercial carbon tetrachloride has a freezing point 
of about 4 to 9 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. Tempera- 
tures below this are by no means uncommon in most parts 
of the country. 

3—Commercial or so-called purified carbon tetrachloride 
is generally found to contain objectionable amounts of 
water and is likely also to contain other impurities. One 
of these, carbon disulphide, a common impurity, is highly 
flammable. Moisture results in the formation of hydro- 
chloric acid, which rapidly corrodes the metal parts of 
extinguishers, sometimes to an extent making them inop- 
erative. Other sulphur compounds and chlorine as well 
may be found. These likewise are corrosive. Suspended 
matter has been found to clog the extinguisher parts. 

4—It has come to our attention that experimenters not 
acquainted with the hazard involved have added various 
ingredients to carbon tetrachloride, with a view perhaps to 
securing a fire extinguisher liquid of low freezing point, 
producing mixtures which, when applied to fires, actually 
become a menace to the life of the operator. 

5—For these and other reasons we recommend users of 
one quart fire extinguishers to secure their “refills” only 
from the extinguisher manufacturers, who naturally take 
all possible precautions to avoid having extinguishers be- 
come inoperative and further to avoid the loss of good will 
resulting from fatalities involved in their use. 


(Signed) A. R. SMALL 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
17 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
17 So. Jefferson St. 


ATLANTA 
24 Nassau St. 


KANSAS CITY 
1712 Grand Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
527 Mission St. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


There is a Pyrene Product for every class of Fire 
Protection and Industrial Safety 
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eering has been begun but, unfortunate- of the things you may do that will, in| and the infl . . 
ly the annual Score, when reckoned up, the long run, help greatly in bringing Board of Say Wadivedies a oe 
shows too plainly that the surface has about changed conditions and that will always obtain a respectful hearing 211th YEAR 
only been scratched and that the cam- supplement the work which the insur’ when occasion arises a 
paign must be a long and a hard one ance companies are doing and of which You can, if your ‘city is a victi ~ U N 
befor we can hope for substantial work I shall speak later. insist that your fire department be se 
results. : When I refer to them as things thal out of politics; illi . 
To inen whose daily lives are spent you may do I do not mean your body discipline oe th pons Bong ~ INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
in looking at every question from the alone but any and all commercial and at the highest point of efficiency = FOUNDED 1710 
stand} vint of economics, it should re- civic organizations including, if you You can work for a local fire . UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
quire iittle argument and less persua- please, the women’s clubs, for the law, if you are without one giving such 54 Pine Street N ; 
sion to induce them to take the matter women have quite as vital an interest an officer wide and drastic ~~. i g ew York 
promptly and seriously in hand in the jn the matter as any others in the the prosecution of Pees A "Whe WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
pure interest in husbanding and con- community, and I would urge you to firebug is one of the worst citizen ae 76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO. 
~ ay . ong sae seek their co-operation as well as that the midst of every large community and PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
other re . of izati . i +3 ” “Agree ° . 
~1 st still complacentiy and close our idee other organizations I have men in many cities he and his pals are work- N. W. ———— & Sacramento Sts. 
(Continued on page 30) cuentas 


eyes ‘o this enormous waste? We 
wouldn't tolerate anything analogous 
to it in the other affairs of life! Why 
should we accept it here as a matter of 
course ? 

Someone may ask for the cause of 
this condition. There are several 
causes that can be given. One is the 


You can in the first place review 
your building codes with a view of find- 
ing any weak spots in them and gener- 
ally improving and strengthening them 
in the interest of better construction 
and if you have not already done so 
by the adoption of zoning restrictions 
for certain types of structures and cer- 
tain classes of occupancy. 














Underhill & McClure 


General Agents 





Representing— 


type of en of ead yyy 
America has been a country of unlim- You can throw your influence, in i Hartford 
jted timber hence a very large share eyery instance possible, for fire proof Managers— Pittsburgh, Pa. London 
of every community is of frame con- construction and for the introduction S - Campbell Agency 1969 Pont ,Pise and Marine 
struction and much of it wita shingle of automatic sprinklers and other mod- Ammon a White 1890 Iondon & Lancashire 
roofs. This type of building is a good ern fire-fighting and retarding appli- Little & McClure 1899 Orient 

Underhill & McClure 1919 i faa 


vehicle for communicating apd spread- 
ing fires and sometimes has been the 
direct means of producing conflagra- 


tions. 
Another cause has been the persist- 


ances. 

Consult your fire underwriting or- 
ganizations before you build, for advice 
and suggestions. By: the proper distri- 
bution and increase of structures of 
this type, equipped as I have indicated. 























ently changing character of our popula- 
tion. For years we have been receiv- 
ing into our midst, in steadily increas- 
ing numbers, multitudes of men and 
women of every race upon the face of 
the earth—people in many instances 
whose life for centuries has been as 
different from that of our original 
native stock as it could possibly be. 
They are, in some cases people who 
have suffered political and ecclesiasti- 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
110 WILLIAM STREET 


conflagration barriers may be estab- 
lished that will be of incalculable value 
in preventing the spread of fire and in 
reducing the aggregate amount of prop- 
erty destroyed. 

You can wage a campaign for clean- 
liness and good house-keeping in all 
premises whether they be industrial or 
mercantile and you can insist upon a 
system of periodical inspections that 


NEW YORK CITY 


= The North River Ins. C wo ee Ye 
fom’ qe Co., N. Y. United States Underwriters’ Policy N Y 
ns. Co., Washington, D..C. Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y ; 
Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., N. Y. j edi 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. y. 





cal injustice and maltreatment which 
have developed in them deceit and 
trickery as a means of self-defense ond 
which have tended to lower their 2thi- 
cal and moral standard. It is but 
natural that much of the incendiarism 
is traceable to the undesirable v’ement 
of this part of our population, 24d that 
it should produce frequent trouble- 
makers in adjustments and even those 
who should be found guilty at times 
of attempted fraud. There is no ques- 
tion but that the undesirable element 
of our foreign born population is a dis- 
tinct factor in this matter of fire-waste. 

There is probably little question but 


will keep watch of such premises; and 
you can provide codes and ordinances 
regulating these conditions and pre- 
scribing drastic penalties for violations. 
Then you must see that the penalties 
are inflicted, and that neither political 
pull nor other influence can set aside 
their application. 

You can wage a determined and 
ceaseless campaign against careless 
smokers who are everlastingly throw- 
ing partially extinguished matches or 
cigar and cigarette butts into inflam- 
mable material with an indifference 
that is not only disgusting but positive- 
ly criminal. This is one type of citizen 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 











STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1920 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


that the very rapid development of our who should be pursued relentlessly for 

country has also" been a contributing he is the ebnnni gn more fires raed the of New York 

factor. Communities have frequently jayman can imagine, and is a very seri- Ee ee $2,904,674.78 

come into being almost lik2 mushrooms oyg menace to the comfort and life of Surplus to Policyholders....... 1 137,714 40 
ijvbewaaawt 137,714. 


without regard to character or safety of 
structures. The country consisting of 
a vast area of unbounded natural re- 
sources of great variety has furnished 
a great stimulus for the gambling or 
speculative spirit. The possibilities it 
has offered for the rapid accumulation 


the community. As an illustration: 
Our own office is situated on a floor of 
a building bounded on two sides by 
streets, the windows at this time of 
year being protected from the sun by 
awnings. Over and over again the fire 
department has been called to extin- 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


of wealth, acting upon such a spirit i 
‘ , guish a blazing awning ignited by some of New York 
a cae a soil for the growth of one higher up in the building throwing Total A 
individual and commercial practices one or another of these things out of ‘0 DL phe 0c uhas densest ntedee nae ss $1,705,689.85 
Surplus to Policyholders................... 922,274.22 


that have not always been to our credit 
and that have frequently been reflected 
in dishonest dealing. 

It is perhaps equally true that our 
system of jurisprudence as actually re- 
flecte in the results of litigation is 
partially responsible for the condition, 
for justice has not always been an easy 


the window. 

You can insist that your water supply, 
with its mains and hydrants are kept 
in proper condition at all times, for 
instance: The New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters has a standing Com- 
mittee on Water Supply and Fire De- 
partment whose duty it is to keep watci 





AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


ting 4 obtain in the courts. Our of these departments of the city gov- of New York 
Gene: the tae have been cumber- ernment. and whenever necessary to Total Asset 
= th ey have contributed to delay, use its influence to bring about correc- f) ssets teste tence eeeeeeeeneseeeees $4,610,364.63 
for % at occasions when litigation has tions of any defects or bad conditions Surplus to Policyholders............ vale webs 2,059,988.62 
or peti bE dm Heed ag em discovered. The heads of these depart- 

gits have been men's are fully aware of this committee R. A. CORROON T. A. DUFFEY 


y. Trials before juries have been 
80 permeated by local prejudice as to 
ucntly result in the miscarriage of 
justice, hence what is intended as a 
salecvard against fraud has not uncom- 
moniy worked the other way. The com- 
mon piejudice against corporations has 
Made it difficult for insurance compa- 
les to successfully pursue dishonest 
claimants at court, with the result that 
oy claimants stand in little awe of 
aw, 

Now you may say: Assuming all this 
May be true, what are we to do to cor- 
rect the situation? If you will permit 
me I will undertake to point out some 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - - $117,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 
55 JOHN STREET 
BEW YORK CITY 
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Large Lines Written Upon Acceptable Business 


FIRE—TORNADO—CIVIL COMMOTION—RIOT & 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRESENTED TERRITORY 
68 WILLIAM STREET, New York 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Hague Rules Define 
Carriers’ Liabilities 


LIMIT CHANNELS FOR ESCAPE 





Carriers Show Inclination at Interna- 
tional Conference to Assume 
Just Responsibilities 





Yielding to pressure and complaints 
the world over concerning ineffective 
bills of lading and the chaotic status 
of carriers’ liabilities the Maritime Law 
Commitee of the International Law As- 
sociation in session recently at the 
Hague promulgated a code of proced- 
ure known as the “new Hague rules.” 
They attempt to define more clearly 
than heretofore the respective responsi- 
bilities of shippers and ocean carriers, 
and by inference one easily deduces 
the position assigned to marine under- 
writers. The latter assume, theoretic- 
ally, the liability for losses not under 
the control of either shipper or carrier 
and from which the carriers have been 
exempted by general consent for de- 
cades and decades. 

Theoretically and academically these 
definitions of liability embody the prin- 
ciple for which American underwriters 
have struggled so persistently and as 
yet unsuccessfully for years, namely 
the preventing of carriers to contract 
out of their just responsibilities through 
the making of special agreements wita 
shippers. One clause states specifically 
that a bill of lading “lessening such 
liability” shall be null and void; an- 
other fixes the maximum liability at 
£100 for each package; and a third 
explains that “notwithstanding the 
provisions of the preceding articles a 
carrier—shall be at liberty to enter 
into any agreement-in any terms as to 
the responsibility and liability of the 
carrier for such goods—provided that in 
this case no bill of lading shall be is- 
sued—.” These last two provisions 
come in the joker class, but neverthe- 
less leave fewer loopholes for escape 
than the current bills of lading. 

Miracles rarely happen over nigh‘ 
and the Hague rules invoke favorable 
criticism only to the extent that they 
indicate a turn in the right direction, 
away from the uncontrolled, unregu- 
lated, autocratic freedom to contract 
which carriers established during and 
immediziely after the war period. The 
Hague rules reflect a willingness by 
carriers to agree to an equitable read- 
justment and apportionment of duties, 
and this is the most encouraging sign 
of all. If European steamship owners 
break away from the habit of brow- 
beating shippers into waiving all their 
rights American carriers, voluntarily or 
otherwise, will join the parade. 

Contress To Report Soon 

Nothing further has developed with 


the movement to secure amendments 


to the Harter Act, but the Congression- 
al Committee which received testimony 
and evidence for three whole days in 
July is preparing a report. The pro- 
gressive spirit featuring the Hague 
rules may influence the Washington 
legislators, despite the voluminous, and 
bigotted, defensive arguments emanat- 
ing from the carriers’ spokesmen at 
Washington. 

The Hague model rules as affecting 


ance by shippers with the customary 

rules governing packing, etc. Follow- 

ing are some of the vital clauses in- 

serted to regulate the practices of car- 

riers: 

Article ill—Responsibilities and Lia- 
bilities 

The carrier shall be bound before 
and at the beginning of the voyage to 
exercise due diligence to 

(a) make the ship seaworthy; 

(b) properly man, equip, and supply 
the ship; 

(c) make the holds, refrigerating 
and cool chambers, and all other parts 
of the ship in which goods are carried, 
fit and safe for their reception, carriage, 
and preservation. 

The carrier shall be bound to provide 
for the proper and careful handling, 
loading, stowage, carriage, custody, 
care, and unloading of the goods car- 
ried. 

After receiving the goods into his 
charge the carrier, or the master or 
agent of the carrier, shall, on the de- 
inand of the shipper, issue a bill of 
lading showing, amongst other things, 

(a) the leading marks necessary for 
identification of the goods as the same 
are furnished in writing by the ship- 
per before the loading starts, provided 
such marks are stamped or otherwise 
shown clearly upon the goods if un- 
covered, or on the cases or coverings 
in which such goods are contained, in 
such a manner as will remain legible 
until the end of the voyage; 

(b) the number of packages or 
pieces, or the quantity or weight, as the 
case may be, as furnished in writing 
by the shipper before the loading 
starts; 

(c) the apparent order and condi- 
tions of the goods. 

Provided that no carrier, master or 
agent of the carrier, shall be bound 
to issue a bill of lading showing descrip- 
tion, marks, number, quantity, or weight 
which he has reasonable ground for 
suspecting do not accurately represent 
the goods actually received. 

Such a bill of lading issued in re- 
spect of goods other than goods carried 
in bulk and whole cargoes of timber 
shall be prima facie evidence of the 
receipt by the carrier of the goods as 
therein described in accordance with 
section 3 (a), (b), and (c). Upon any 
claim against the carrier in the case 
of goods carried in bulk or whole car- 
goes of timber, the claimant shall be 
bound, notwithstanding the bill of lad- 
ing, to prove the number, quantity, or 
weight actually delivered to the carrier. 

The shipper shall be deemed to have 
guaranteed to the carrier the accuracy 
of the description, marks, number, quan- 
tity, and weight as furnished by him, 
and the shipper shall indemnify the 
carrier against all loss, damages, and 
expenses arising or resulting from in- 
accuracies in such particulars. 

Claims Void After Goods’ Removal 

Unless written notice of a claim for 
loss or damage and the general naturs 
of such claim be given in writing to 
the carrier or his agent at the port of 
discharge before the removal of the 
goods, such removal shall be prima 
facie evidence of the delivery by the 
carrier of the goods as described in the 
bill of lading. and in any event the car- 
rier and the ship shall be discharged 
from all liability in respect of loss or 


carriers are predicated upon compli-damage unless suit is brought within 





General] Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance 

Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 





WM. H. McGEE &CO. 
MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers 
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(Copenhagen) 
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Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
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12 months after the delivery of the 
goods. 

After the goods are loaded, the bill 
of lading to be issued by the carrier, 
master or agent of the carrier, to the 
shipper shall, if the shipper so demands, 
be a “shipped” bill of lading, provided 
that no “received for shipment” bill of 
lading or other document of title shall 
have been previously issued in respect 
of the goods. 

In exchange for, and upon surrender 
of, a “received for shipment” bill of 
lading, the shipper shall be entitled, 
when the goods have been loaded, tu 
receive a “shipped” bill of lading. 

A “received for shipment” bill of lad- 
ing which has subsequently been noted 
by the carrier, master, or agent with 
the name or names of the ship or ships 
upon which the goods have been 
shipped and the date or dates of ship- 
ment, shall, for the purpose of these 
rules, be deemed to constitute a 
“shipped” bill ot lading. 

The Essence of the Rules 

Any clause, covenant, or agreement 
in a contract of carriage relieving the 
carrier or the ship from liability for 
loss or damage to or in connection with 
goods arising from negligence, fault, 
or failure in the duties and obligations 
provided in this article or lessening 
such liability otherwise than as pro- 
vided in these rules shall be null and 
void and of no effect. 

Neither the carrier nor the ship shall 
be responsible in any event for loss or 
damage to or in connection with goods 
in an amount beyond £100 per package 
or unit or the equivalent of that sum in 
other currency, unless the nature and 
value of such goods have been declared 
by the shipper before the goods are 
shipped and have been inserted in the 
bill of lading. 

By agreement between the carrier, 
master or agent of the carrier, and the 
shipper another maximum amount than 
mentioned in this paragraph may be 
fixed, provided that such maximum 
shall not be less than the figures above 
named. 
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BARGES TO REMOVE OIL 





Commissioner Hulbert Suggests Them 
as Means to Prevent Dumping of 


_Oil Waste ‘into Harbor Waters 


Dock Commissioner Murray Hulbert 
suggests the construction of several] 
barges to be used for removing oil] 
refuse from oil-burning steamers in New 
York Harbor, and so lessen the con- 
flagration danger which now exists. 
The commissioner is apprehensive lest 
New York’s water-front be swept by 
such a fire as destroyed much valuabie 
property recently at New Orleans. The 
floating oil problem has engaged the 
attention of newspapers, the city admin- 
istration and government authorities 
for months and months but little of con- 
crete value has been accompiished 
along the lines of lessening the evil 
according to Mr. Hulbert. 

Through the use of barges, he be- 
lieves, the present oily film on the sur- 
face of the harbor waters will largely 
disappear. It is evident that some defi- 
nite measures must be taken soon be- 
cause an increasing number of trans- 
Atlantic liners are being converted in- 
to oil-burning steamers and the com- 
ing Spring will witness many of them 
completely refitted for service. There- 
fore it is incumbent upon both fire and 
marine underwriters to actively encour- 
age every measure purported io safe- 
guard the local harbor. 








HEAVY GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Exports of wheat, flour, corn and corn 
meal during August were tremendously 
heavy, exceeding by several million 
bushels the record for any previous 
month. Sixty-six million bushels of 
wheat, including flour, left this country, 
while exports of corn and corn meal 
amounted to almost 14,000,000 bushels, 
slightly below the July total but extra- 
ordinarily large when compared with 
the 1920 figures of 1,293,000 bustels for 
the corresponding month. Wheat ex- 
ports surpassed the previous hig’ mark 
by a margin of 22,000,000 bushel 
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Uniform Clauses 
Urged By De Castro 


gIMPLICITY MEANS ECONOMY 








Hague Conference Hopeful of Joint 
Action; Existing Laws Must Be 
Amended Beforehand 





Eforts to secure uniformity in ma- 
rine insurance clauses and regulations 
throughout the world continue in spite 
of setbacks and discouragements from 
certuin circles. While journalistic 
prop:ganda in favor of international 


codes governing relations between com- 
pani themselves and between insur- 
ers, _rokers and assureds failed to pro- 
duce the spontaneous and sincere co- 
operation which the sponsors expected, 
nevertheless the fruits of this stimulus 
are apparent in the work of the recent 
convention at the Hague, where the 
Maritime Law Committee received in- 
teres ing and valuable suggestions from 
yaricus underwriters of excellent repu- 
tation in European quarters. 

Dr. E. S. Orobio de Castro, Jr., an 
undcrwriter and also secretary for the 
International Association of Marine 
Underwriters, Amsterdam, plead en- 
thusiastically and sincerely for uni 
formity on the grounds that it means 
simplicity, and consequently less ex- 
pense in transacting business between 
insurers in one market with those in 
another country. The idea is splendid 
if practicable underwriters generally 
would support measures purported to 
eradicate complex features and ambig- 
uities cropping up in international 
transaction. Standardization of forms, 
clauses and the codification of rules 
are the ultimate goals toward which all 
big businesses are working for the sake 
of greatest efficiency, but for the pres- 
ent an indefinite number of difficulties 
obstruct the way. Particularly, nation- 
al laws, differing everywhere, regulate 
the actions of insurance companies and 
deter them, until changes are effected, 
from conforming with suggestions to 
which they give moral support. 

Within the United States itself the 
multiplicity of divergent state laws 
drives accounting departments to drink, 
before any thought is given to the in- 
ternational aspects of home oflfice’s 
business. Attempts are being concen- 
trated on the removal of these wholly 
unnecessary conflictions and irregular- 
ities and with this.end gained the cru- 
saders will turn their attentions to 
backing ideals and principles of interna- 
tional co-operation. Meanwhile the 
American markets will encourage 
amendments to present methods insofar 
as they seem worthy of approval and 
can be assimilated without violating 
federal or state statutes here. 

Mr. de Castro states that the admis- 
sion of German ‘and other former enemy 
nationals to marine insurance confer- 
ences must precede any effective joint 
action leading to the adoption of stand- 
ard forms of hull and cargo policies 
and the codification of carriers’ lia- 
bilities. Intercourse between British 
and Germans and Scandinavians and 
iermans is slowly developing, “feelers” 
from Hamburg and Bremen have found 
their way into this market, and the full 
hetwork of international arteries 
thro:gh which marine insurance flows 
to tee ends of the globe will be fairly 
a? energized within the next year or 
wo. 





IPEN-POLICY VIOLATIONS 

Si, ‘ning an open policy doesn’t neces- 
Sariiy put an end to all wrangles be- 
tween marine underwriters and bro- 
kers. As each shipment goes forward 
and « declaration made under the pol- 
icy ‘here is a possibility for disagree- 
ment if a shipper varies from the stipu- 
lations written into the policy, and more 
often than expected, underwriters say, 
g00ds shipped violate the open policy 
terms. This is plain misrepresenta- 
tion entitling underwriters to enter pro- 
tests and also refuse to accept liabil- 
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ity. A few days ago an open policy- 
holder attempted to pass a declaration 
through an underwriter’s office cover- 
ing cotton and silk goods whereas the 
original rate was predicated upon an 
agreement that cotton goods alone 
would be covered. It is easy to realize 
the increased risk on silken material 
and no sane underwriter would quote 
the same rate on both classes of mer- 
chandise, or knowingly pass such a 
declaration despite the protests of bro- 
kers. 





AMERICAN SCHOONER ASS’N 

Several marine underwriters from 
New York attended the meeting yester- 
day in Boston of the American Schoon- 
er Association. W. R. Hedge, of the 
Boston, is president. The schooner 
business, like other branches, has failed 
to register favorable headway this 
year, particularly in view of the fact 
that the moral hazard on such hulls is 
increased by the class of individuals 
who own and operate schooners. 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Average Adjusters of the Unit- 
ed States, usually held in October, has 
been postponed until November 10. 
Among the propositions to be consid- 
ered is an amendment to the rules gov- 
erning allowances for provisions of 
masters, officers and crews on general 
average claims, the amendment being 
as follows: “The allowance in respect 
to-voyages beginning on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1921 shall be $1.15 per person 
per day, except Asiatic crews.” 

Explaining the reasons for the adop- 
tion of this proposal to supercede the 
present allowance of $1.50, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules of 
Practice, says: “The Committee have, 
in view of the somewhat reduced cost 
of living, investigated the cost of pro- 
visioning masters, officers and crews 
of vessels and as a result have decided 
to propose an amendment to Rule 12, 
in the nature of an addition to same 
after the first paragraph of that rule.” 
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PAUL WOLF IN GERMANY 





Herrmann’s Partner Paving Way For 
Possible Teuton “Come Back”— 
Funds Firmly Tied Up Here 





Paul Wolf, who transferred several 
months ago the offices of Franz Herr. 
mann & Co. from 1 Liberty Street te 
54 Beaver Street, has not returned yet 
from Germany where he went to confer 
with executives of the large marine 
writing companies formerly underwrit- 
ing here. His local headquarters are 
housed in the same office with C. A. 
Orr, marine representative for the Na- 
tional Union of Pittsburgh. 

In view of the Government’s reluc- 
tance to release enemy alien funds un- 
til American claims against German na- 
tionals have been liquidated it is rather 
doubtful whether the ratification of the 
peace treaty by Congress and its signa- 
ture by President Harding will herald 
the immediate return of German con- 
panies into active competition with 
American companies. It is well known 
that the death of Franz Herrmann 
spiked several rather excellently laid 
plans because Mr. Herrmann, the mov- 
ing force of all the Teuton interests 
here, had a wide circle of friends ready 
to recognize his ability as of greater 
weight than his nationality. However 
the best of preliminary arrangements 
must await the pleasure of the Federal 
authorities, and the delay may be pro- 
tracted. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETING 

Six new directors were elected Mon- 
day at the twenty-third annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters to supplement the board of 
nine now holding office. It was voted 
last year that the board membership 
could include fifteen. Those elected 
were the following: W. R. Hedge, Bos- 
ton; S. D. McComb, Marine Office of 
America; Samuel Bird, Jr., Talbot, Bird 
& Co.; C. R. Ebert, Automobile; G. C. 
Owens, Globe & Rutgers; and W. J. 
Roberts, Standard Marine. The three 
retiring directors, W. W. Parsons, At- 
lantic Mutual; Hendon Chubb, Chubb 
& Son; and Benjamin Rush, Insurance 
Company of North America, were all 
re-elected. Officers will be elected by 
the directors at a coming meeting. 
President Hendon Chubb presided Mon- 
day. 





GOV’T WITHDRAWS VESSELS 

News that the Shipping Board was 
withdrawing more steel vessels from 
active service is a distinct though none 
too encouraging indication of the for- 
eign trade situation today. The Board 
announces that there are only 420 ves- 
sels now carrying cargo and that seven- 
ty of these would be taken from their 
charterers before November 1 because 
of the unprofitable showing they are 
making. More than 1,100 steel ships 
will be moored in the custody of care- 
takers during the winter season. Luck- 
ily the Shipping Board carries its own 
hull insurance. The local market suf- 
fers only to the extent that the Syndi- 
cates will lose the insurance placed 
on vessels sold under the partial pay- 
ment plan to ambitious steamship com- 
panies which will be turned back to the 
Board for failure to continue payments. 





AT EXPORTERS’ BANQUET 

Marine insurance was well represent- 
ed at the banquet of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association held 
last night at the Waldorf-Astoria. Sev- 
eral agencies reserved tables for their 
officers and department heads. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover was 
the principal speaker, 





WORLD CONDITIONS 

An accurate, powerful and vivid de- 
scription of the United States’ trade 
prospects and of current conditions in 
foreign lands, written by H. P. Moore, 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, will be found on pages 19 to 
23 of this issue. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








“Tack in Pie” Trick 
Among Moral Hazards 


FAKERS AND SHYSTERS BUSY 


Alliance Against Accident Frauds Ex- 
poses False Claims; Fights Legal, 
Medical and Other Crooks 





Huckleberry pie is looming up as a 
source of claims against casualty com- 
panies. How come? Well, the scene 
nay be any lunch counter or restaur- 
ant. Enter a customer, who wades 


through a course or two and then orders 
a cut of the pie as dessert. After 2 
bite or two he raises a wail of anguish 
and sputters a mouthful of pie about 
in reckless fashion. 

Eyes are turned in the pie-eater’s 
direction and waiters come a-running. 
Thus there are quite a bunch of wit- 
nesses on hand to see the sufferer fish 
a tin-.ack out of his mouth and to hear 
the bawling-out he gives te cook, 
waiter, proprietor and restaurant. Dam- 
ages are claimed and to prevent the 
disastrous consequences to trade which 
2 “tin-tack-in-his-pies” newspaper story 
would have the proprietor settles, and 
often passes the claim on to an insur- 
ance company. 

Formerly the trick could be turned 
at one place after another but it is 
somewhat more hazardous for one in- 
dividual to find tin tacks in just this 
same fashion than it used to be. 

Why? Because of the activities of 
an organization of which but little is 
known outside of an inside circle of 
insurance and corporation compensation 
ynen which is known as the Alliance 
Against Accident Frauds, and whici 
has been in operation for some years. 
Always right on the job it has extended 
its operations in proportion as the 
moral hazard has become conspicuous 
as an underwriting risk. 

This Alliance maintains a clearing 
house of information, which includes 
detailed descriptions of persons who 
find tin-tacks in blueberry pies, and 
who figure as the victims of other ques- 
tionable accidents, and also, and per- 
haps especially of the lawyers who rep- 
resent said victims in their claims for 
damages. The activities of the Alliance 
cover the United States and Canada. 

New York City is one of the happiest 
of the accident faker’s hunting grounds, 
however, although the Alliance finds 
lots to do in many other places on 
the map. And the east side of the 
Bowery is the choicest territory of all. 
Things have reached such a pass there 
that the companies refuse to wriie 
teamsters’ liability for firms in that sec- 
tion, although of course, they do not 
disclaim liability for teamsters em- 
ployed by firms located elsewhere who 
may be injured while on the East Side. 

“Just the sight of an expensive 
limousine on an East Side street is 
enough to get some shyster lawyer over 
there into action,” said one prominent 
member of the Alliance. “He will jot 
down the number of the car and in a 
few days the owner will receive notice 
that a claim or two has been brought 
against him for running down one or 
more pedestrians. Witnesses are 
ready to swear to anything, doctors 
will supply testimony or certificates, 
and to save time and worry settlement 
is sometimes made for accidents that 
never happened.” 

This is the sort of thing the Alliance 
is out to combat. and the member whv 
was telling the story gave a concrete 
case in which the villains of the piece 
were frustrated by the organization. 
Some weeks ago, he said, an auto 
skidded on the sidewalk on Madison 
Avenue at 6:30 in the morning, a time 
when the street was practically de- 
serted. The chauffeur was assisted in 
hauling the machine into the gutter by 


a couple of men who happened along. 
Some days later the owner was notified 
of a claim for damages. The car haf 
smashed a man’s thumb when it 
skidded, it appeared. The victim was 
produced, witnesses and all, and al- 
though ihe chauffeur declared nobody 
was near enough to be hit the owner 
of the automobile was about to pay 
$100 as settlement when the Alliance 
member of the casualty company in 
volved asked for time to make a re- 
investigation. 

The ouicome was that police court. 
records were found showing that the 
thumb had been “busted” in a street 
fight for participation in which the 


owner of said thumb had been hailed 


to court. 

These lawyers don’t need even a 
case, they only want the setting for 
one, it was explained. Suppose the lid 
of a coal hole is loose, for instance. 
Or a grating is misplaced. Or some 
stairway is defective. They will have 
a photographer take a picture of the 
defect, and then rig up a case against 
the owner of the property at their 
leisure, with accident victims, doctor’s 
certificates, witnesses and everything 
complete. The Alliance keeps track of 
such cases and fights the lawyers who 
indulge in this sort of litigation to 
the utmost. 

Many police stations and hospitals 
have officials or internes or other per- 
sons who are in the pay of lawyers to 
notify the latter as to when any acci- 
dent occurs, to get the particulars and. 
if possible, to secure damage cases for 
the shysters. As to the medical end, 
the Alliance officials declare that in 
New York City any well person can, on 
payment of a fee, secure a certificate 
attesting that a physician has been 
treating the “patient” for any period 
for any complaint or any casualty, that 
the “patient” has tuberculosis, stomach 
trouble or anything else, anything in 
fact to make the medical testimony fit 
the case cooked up by lawyer or by 
claimant for compensation. 

But the Alliance Against Accident 
Frauds is keeping right on the job, list- 
ing suspect lawyers, claimants, wit- 
nesses, doctors and other such fry, 
keeping tab on new tricks and thereby 
keeping the frauds somewhat in check 





THREE MOVE 


The vacating of the Parkway Build- 
ing, Broad and Cherry streets, Phila- 
delphia, preparatory to remodeling the 
interior of the structure, obliged three 
insurance concerns to obtain quarters 
in different directions. The Liberty 
Beneficial Association went north and 
located at 84 North Broad Street; the 
Philanthropic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany went east and secured offices ‘in 
the Denokla Building, Market and Elev- 
enth streets; the Philadelphia branch 
of the Lincoln-Republic Life Insurance 
Company went west and is situated on 
the ground floor of 1830 Arch Street. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGE 
United States Lloyds, Inc., New York 
City, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers Association. 
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Bankers’ Blanket 
Forgery and Alteration 
Policy Issued 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT POLICY 





Protects Bank Against Loss in Honor- 
ing Check, Certified Drafts, Sav- 
ings Accounts and Promissory 
Notes 





The Fidelity & Deposit has an- 
nounced that it will issue a Bankers’ 
Blanket Forgery and Alteration Policy. 
In its announcement it says: 

“From no American company can 
a banker obtain blanket insurance 
against the insidious and growing 
menace of forgery and check altera- 
tion. During the last year there has 
been a tremendous spurt in the ac- 
tivity of check forgers and check 
manipulators. 

“The coverage is regarded—and 
righty—as hazardous. But the need 
exists. Banks everywhere call con- 
tinually and insistently for protection 
against losses due to honoring forged 
or altered checks. 

“Believing it to be a duty to its 
banker-clients, and feeling that a me- 
thod could be devised for writing 
Bankers’ Blanket Forgery Insurance, 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland has given careful considera- 
t'on and study to this subject. 

“Now the Company takes pleasure 
in announcing that it is prepared to 
wr‘te Bankers’ Blanket Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance. It has devised 
a policy which can be furnished to 
any bank without excessive cost.” 


The F. & D’s. new Bankers’ Blanket 
Forgery and Alteration Policy protects 
the bank against loss in honoring a 
check, certified checks, drafts, savings 
account withdrawal receipts or promis- 
sory notes upon which the signature of 
a depositor has been forged. It also 
covers loss arising through the altera- 
tion of the instruments named. The 
bank’s certificates of deposits and drafts 
are likewise included in the coverage. 








FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4% & WALNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 











In computing the premium for its 
mew Bankers’ Blanket Forgery Policy, 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company has 
adopted, as a basis, the number of de- 
posit accounts carried by a bank and 
has worked out a table of premiunis on 
what Company officials state is an 
“equitable and understandable sysiem.” 





VISITORS AT BRANCH OFFICE 





Officers and Directors of U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. Inspect New Quar- 
ters in New York 





Friday, September 30, was a big day 
for the New York branch of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company; 
the officers and directors of the com- 


pany paid a formal visit to the new 
offices located at 75 William Street, 
After a tour of inspection a luncheon 


was given at the Lawyers’ Club. The 
directors and a number of the com- 


pany’s friends were guests of the offi- 
cers of the company, and speeches were 
made extolling the splendid progress 


of the company. 

The following officers were present 
at the inspection and the luncheon: 
President John R. Bland, vice-presi- 
dents, A. P. Knapp, R. H. Bland, W. W. 
Symington, M. B. Walker, and J. Sco- 
field Rowe; and treasurer W. G. Hyn- 
son. The directors present: Eugene 
Levering, J. B. Riggs, H. B. Wilcox, P. 
A. Seebar, M. J. Kohn, J. P. Thom, A. 
M. Taylor and A. L. Carter, all of Bal- 
timore. 

Alonzo Gore Oakley and Edward R. 
Lewis, the New York branch managers; 
John A. Kenny, Col. J. F, Supplee, Adol- 
phus A, Jackson, B. P. Marcley, \W. H. 
Estwick, and A. J. Rowland represented 
the New York office. 





SOUTHERN AUTO ROW 


Some automobile agents and com- 
pany managers in Richmond, Va., are 
complaining against the automobile 
rates effective in the territory o: the 
Southern Conference. Although the 
experience in certain sections 0! the 
South has been notoriously bad since 
general financial reverses increased 
moral hazard losses tremendously 
Richmond agents contend that ‘heir 
city and the vicinity has been free ‘rom 
excessive losses and their assureds 
should not be penalized for the off nses 
of others. As an alternative to « re 
adjustment downward. of the ; ting 
schedules a few inflamed agents t'reat- 
en to urge their companies to wit! iraW 
from the Southern Conference. 





WORTH WHILE AGENTS 

Most any kind of an agent ca» ac 
cept orders for insurance and mos! ally 
kind of an agent can furnish assureds 
with policies covering risks submited. 
but the worth while agent is the one 
who has no hesitation of cancellir; off 
policies on risks which prove to be un- 
desirable. 
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$30,000,000 Loss 
Annually on Checks 


FORGERIES AND ALTERATIONS 





Insurance the Best Form of Protec- 
tion; Devices Good But Not 
Certain Preventives 





“Ty a comparatively short period of 
time, check swindling has grown 
from a sporadic type of crime prac- 
tice] by a few professionals, to one of 
the commonest and costliest offenses 
of the day. The records show that this 
criminal industry has been on \the in- 
crease for years in comparison with 
other forms of property crime.” Thus 
spoke an Official of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company to a representative 
of the “Hartford Courant” last week. 

“Reliable authorities estimate that 
losses due to check forgeries and al- 
terations now cost bankers and busi- 
ness men of this country the huge 
sum of $30,000,000 annually. It is re- 
ported to be expanding at the rate of 


approximately a million dollars a year 


in additional losses. 

“Historically, forgery of checks pre- 
ceded alteration and, despite police ac- 
tivity and punitive legislation, has 
been consistently responsible for con- 
tinual losses, many of them for large 
amounts. From 1865 to 1890, or there 
abouts, check losses in the United 
States were due generally to forgeries. 
During this period bankers’ associa- 
tions, the police and private detectives 
matched their wits against various in- 
tricate schemes of forgers whose gangs 
were organized to give the maximum 
protection against discovery and prose- 
cution. Not a few of the leaders suc- 
ceeded in evading arrest for a long 
time, which is indicative of the high 
order of criminal talent of these check 
book free-booters. In 1890, as many of 
the leaders of the most troublesome 
gangs were being apprehended, check 
swindlers turned their attention from 
plain forgery to the alteration of the 
body of checks having genuine signa- 
tures. 

Forgery and Alteration Defined 

“It is now essential to bear in mind 
the difference between forgery and 
alteration. The actual law in the mat- 
ter is quite complicated, as is usually 
the case, but for the purpose hereof 
we will ignore legal definitions and 
adopt a wholly practical distinction by 
classifying false signatures as ‘forger- 
ies’; and raising, change of payee'’s 
name, date, or cther changes in the 
body of the check, as ‘alterations.’ 

“The versatile gentry long practiced 
in the art of forgery quickly realized 
that as the necessity for scrutinizing 
check signatures became more apnar- 
ent, less attention would be given to 
the body of the check, and consequent- 
ly alteration could be practiced with 
less danger of detection than forgery. 
This made matters worse because 
amateurs were attracted to the field of 
operations and there has been a great 
Increase jin the number of altered 
checks.” 

Devices for Protection 


Many devices have been put on the 
market to prevent or detect altera- 
tions but each agent shows the de- 
fects in the other agent’s machine. Al] 
have more or less merit, no doubt, 
but thev are not a “sure thing.” The 
criminals are expert on overcoming ob- 
Stacles. The checks themselves are 
stolen from mail boxes and pouches 
and the postal authorities have issued 
warnings to the public. 

The trend of court decisions in check 
alteration controversies, as they exist 
at present, generally favors the banker. 
If an alteration is easily discernible, 
the court is likely to hold that the bank 
Should have discovered the fraud. Con- 


trariwise, if the alteration is not easily 
detectable, the bank is not the loser. 
Generally the alteration on a check 
must be so apparent that the bank 
cashing it may be charged with negli- 
gence if the latter is to be held legally 
liable. 

It is plain that the average check- 
issuer is not protected as fully as he 
supposes, and is continually subject to 
the alteration menace which is increas- 
ing with alarming rapidity. 

Protection by Insurance 

On its principle of insuring against 
loss of all kinds—except of life—the 
Hartford Fire is now putting out a pol- 
icy which reimburses the assured in 
event of loss by any of these causes. 
The policy protects the assured upon 
checks or drafts which he issues, but 
does not protect the bank where loss 
results from forgery or alteration of 
one of its depositors’ checks. However, 
if the depositor holds such a policy, 
it is obvious that the bank receives 
valuable though indirect protection in 
the event of forgery or criminal altera- 
tion on checks of that depositor’s ac- 
count. 





DR. KEELOR ON AUTO RISKS 





Says Bureau Committee Must Consider 
Social Phases of Auto Under- 
writing 





Commenting on the benefits to be 
derived from the automobile casualty 
conference of members of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau Dr. R. S. Keelor, manager 
of the liability department of the Unit- 
ed States Casualty, and one of the auto- 
mobile committee members, wrote the 
following in a letter outlining the atti- 
tude of the committee toward Bureau 
problems: 

“This conference should be helpful 
as it will afford opportunity to get the 
consensus of Bureau judgment upon 
important questions, which are to be 
dealt with and put into workable rules. 

“The social phases of some of the 
problems with which the committee 
must deal are quite as important as the 
underwriting phases and should perhaps 
influence the decisions to be reached. 
For instance, there has been severe 
criticism of the prevailing practice of 
issuing automobile policies to any in- 
dividuals who apply for them. The 
questions of moral hazard and public 
policy have been emphasized in the 
newspaper discussion of this practice. 

“Such criticism is apt to be the fore- 
runner of legislative action and it may 
be desirable to heed it before we are 
confronted with a situation similar to 
that which exists with respect to pub- 
lic vehicles. In this class of insurance 
established policy safeguards have been 
ruthlessly discarded by city attorneys 
and officials, who are charged with the 
licensing and operation of cars. 

“My conception of the relation of 
the Automobile Manual Committee to 
the Bureau, which I think does not dif- 
fer from the conception of my con- 
freres on the committee, is that its 
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members have been selected on the 
theory that they have the requisite 
practical knowledge of automobile un- 
derwriting to give workable expression 
to the consensus by Bureau underwrit- 
ing judgment. My experience has 
shown that fellow members of this 
committee have been unusually open- 
minded in their consideration of the 
problems with which they have dealt.” 





NO SHORTAGE OF COTTON 


No shortage of American cotton dur- 
ing the coming year will result from 
the extraordinary reduction in the 
present crop, the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York believes. The 
smaliness of the crop has decidedly re- 
lieved the overloaded situation in the 
cotton market, but the available sup- 
plies are ample to meet international 
requirements. With between 6,700,000 
and 7,400,900 bales of cotton available 
in the United States for export after 
probable domestic demands have been 
met, it is hard te see how the supply 
of American cotton can be otherwise 
than ample to supply international re- 
quirements. 





MUGGY ON THE STREET 

Going up and down William Street 
the past few days one could see the 
agents and brokers wearing that ques- 
tioning, uncomfortable expression which 
betokens physical warmth. For a few 
days it seemed as though summer had 
returned. And the soft hats and caps 
felt stuffy and heavy. Instead of smil- 
ing at the fellows bold enough to wear 
straw hats, those who followed blind 
custom rather than the weather sure 
did envy them. The mohairs and 
gabardines were noticeably comfort- 
able, too. 





Burglary insurance on _ household 
goods including furs and jewelry is be- 
ing written in Philadelphia either with 
or without the co-insurance clause a3 
insurance users may elect. 
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THEY’RE MAN’S FRIENDS, BUT— 





Cow, Horse and Mule are Factors in 
Swelling Compensation Claims on 
Travelers’ List 





The horse is (or used to be) the best 
friend of man, and cows are useful aiid 
kindly, but: 

The Travelers tells of a Pennsylvania 
cow being attached to the stern of an 
automobile on her way from one home 
to a new house. She was intelligent in 
cbjecting, but she was forced to suc- 
cumb—not, however, till she had put 
four men on the compensation list. 

Then there was Prunejuice, as clever 
a New York truck horse as ever 
clicked the cobbles. When he slipped 
on Twenty-third Street, a kindly po- 
liceman showed how to help him up 
by gentle methods and soon fell to the 
pavement himself with a leg broken 
by a kick. 

Mules are not expected to exercise 
discretion, discrimination, judgment or 
intelligence of any sort. One in 
Uniontown, Pa., drove his hoof square- 
ly against the hip pocket of a com- 
pensation-covered stable boss, and in 
that pocket was a stick of dynamite 
the boss had found a.few minutes be- 
fore. Of the wreckage, which belonged 
to man, which to mule and which to 
stable never was determined to the 
last degree. Only the other day the 
Travelers paid $5,000 to the benefici- 
ary of a man who had been kicked by 
a mule. 





PAYS LARGE PREMIUM RETURN 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Casualty Insurance Company 
has declared an extra return of 12% 
per cent of the premiums earned anid 
collected upon Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion policies issued in 1920. This action 
results in a total return of 37% per cent 
for last year. ‘The company states 
that, because the 1920 payrolls were un- 
usually large and the high rates for 
compensation insurance were not re- 
duced until November, it has been possi- 
ble to make this extra return. 





Clever Advertising 

“Why Aetna-izers Should Not Write 
Accident and Health Insurance. All the 
Reasons are Inside.” The foregoing 
forms the outside front cover of an 
eight-page folder sent out by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, the following 
pages of which on investigation are 
blank. This little pamphlet is done in 
good bond paper and double wire 
stitched. Rather clever and unique ad- 
vertising, we should say. 





Officials Out of Town 

Many of the prominent company offi- 
cials were absent from their offices last 
week. Practically every company on 
the street was represented at the Com- 
missioners’ Convention, judging from 
the empty offices. Louisville could not 
have been much warmer than New 
York, so the executives got away dur- 
ing the humid spell, 
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Burglary Insurance The obligation imposed on insurance 
-Qunpanies to supply ad ate insurance 2 
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and brokers; and a realization of that 
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Secretary Coburn of Travelers Indem- 
nity Company Expects Increase in 
Stealing This Winter 





James H. Coburn, secretary of the 
Travelers Indemnity Company, has an 
interesting article im-the special bur- 
glary number of Protection which ap- 
peared the other day. In speaking of 
the economic conditions, Mr. Coburn 
opined that this winter would probably 
bring an increase in crime, and he em- 
phasized this point in urging the agents 
to write more burglary insurance. The 
following extracts from his article are 
rather apropos: 

Several causes have brought about an 
increase in stealing in the United 
States. The excitement of the war is 
over, but its aftermath is still with us. 
The newspapers tell us that more than 
five million persons are out of employ- 
ment in this country, and unemploy- 
ment has a tendency to keep alive the 
crime conditions that immediately fol- 
lowed the cessation of hostilities. The 
police departments of some cities are 
preparing for an expected increase in 
crime during the coming winter. The 
company’s records show that in most 
lines of burglary insurance there has 
been an actual increase in loss pay 
ments during the first seven months of 
1921 as compared with the same period 
for the two preceding years. 

Burglary insurance is as necessary 
as ever and there are indications that 
the demand for this form of protec- 
tion will increase during the next few 
months. Decreased prices of merchan- 
dise and household articles and de- 
creased payrolls do not make such prop- 
erty or cash less attractive to persons 
who, through crimes of violence, find 
an easy way to obtain a living. House- 
breakers, safe-crackers, and hold-up 
men have not ceased operations. 

More Insurance Required 

Residence burglary, theft and larceny 
insurance should be sold to every 
householder, but unless the public can 
be induced to take an adequate amount 
of insurance there is little prospect of 
a reduction in rates. The evil of un- 
der-insurance has been most evident 
in this line during the last few years, 
owing principally to increased vahia- 
tions of jewelry, clothing, and hous-- 
hold articles. A prompt response bv 
the companies writing burglary insur- 
ance can be expected in the matter of 
premium reduction if bv reason of in- 
creased premiums for larger amounts 
of insurance, the loss ratio can be 
brought down to a figure that will make 
the business profitable. Producers can 
materially assist the companies by in- 
creasing the amount of insurance under 
residence policies. This can be done in 
many cases by calling the assured’s at- 
tention to the evils of. under-insurance. 
A jewelry loss of $18 000 was recentlv 
reported under a policy issued for $1,000 
blanket coverage. 


less hardship on the insuring public. 
Particularly in the residence line, un- 
der-insurance has caused increased 
premiums—and will continue to, in 
order that the companies may receive 
sufficient income to pay the losses. 

Raise the limits! Seil the co-insur- 
ance form! It can be had for less 
money. 

It has been said that insurance com- 
panies should issue policies which the 
public wants. It is however, question- 
able whether the public is in a position 
to know what its wants are. The agent 
or broker should approach his client 
for burglary insurance in the capacity 
of insurance adviser,.just as he does for 
life, accident, and other forms. If the 
policyholder be only partially protected, 
then the agent or broker as well as the 
insurance company, is subjected to 
criticism when the loss occurs. 








BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 
OF FIRE INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing in organized gangs. They inspire 
nothing but hatred and contempt, since 
they make a business of their nefarious 
work and shrink at nothing in the ac- 
complishment of their purpose. 

Finally you can prosecute a great edu- 
cational work in your schools. The 
instillation in the children of the prin- 
ciples mentioned will produce in the 
succeeding generation or two a regar1 
and care for these things which alone 
should have a very salutary effect upon 
the future burning ratio of your city. 

Now a word upon what the fire insur- 
ance companies are doing in the matter 
of fire prevention and reduction of fire 
waste. It is a satisfaction to speak of 
this side of the question since it pre- 
sents a feature of their activities not 
commonly known by the public, and 
which may serve to counteract some of 
the very unfavorable and unjust notor- 
iety of which they have recently been 
the victims. Under the direction of a 
Committee on Fire Prevention and En- 
gineering Standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the past 
twenty years they have surveyed many 
of the cities and recommended to local 
authorities such changes or improve- 
ments in the fire departments and 
water-supplies as were deemed essen- 
tial, the result of which work has been 
highly beneficial in improving the pro- 
tection to many of these communities 
and reducing the amount of property 
destroyed through better control of 
fires and the prevention of their spread. 
During the past five years this work, 
which has been of a purely construc- 
tive nature, has cost the companies 
$700,000. The appropriation for the cur- 
rent year alone is $218,000. 

In addition to this work they operate 
the Underwriters Laboratories at Chi- 
cago at a large annual cost. The work 
of these laboratories is that of testing 
all kinds of fire-fighting appliances, me- 
chanical devices of various kinds which 
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serve a purpose in the fire problem and 
the testing of certain types of walls and 
door and shutter construction, types of 
hose, etc., all of which are calculated 
in one way or another to reduce the 
fire waste. 

They have spent large sums annually 
in the printing of literature on the 
subject of construction, and the instal- 
lation of devices and appliances of a 
protective character. They have spent 
additional sums through a Committee 
on Publicity for the dissemination of 
information on the above matters. 

In addition they are spending $150,000 
a year through a Committee on Incen- 
diarism and Arson in investigating sus- 
picious fires and aiding in running down 
and convicting fire-bugs, a work that 
has been highly successful. 

All of these activities that have been 
pointed out are pursued as I have inti- 
mated through the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, an organization con- 
trolled and supported by all of the lead- 
ing fire insurance companies. 

Finally they are supporting in twenty- 
one cities fire patrol and salvage corps 
at a total annual expenditure of $1,600,- 
000. The fire patrols of Greater New 
York alone cost the companies $450,000 
per annum. The function of these pa- 
trols, as you know, is to protect prop- 
erty with covers chiefly against water 
damage. 

In presenting the appeal for your ac- 
tive interest and support of the fire 
preventive movement, I believe, in view 
of these facts, I can do so with confi- 
dence that you are being asked to sup- 
port a movement entirely in your own 
interest and one upon which the fire 
companies have ungrudgingly spent mil- 


lions of dollars and by reason of which 
they have good right and reason for 
driving the truth home to the property 
owner, and every right to expect it 
shall be taken to heart. 

While touching upon the work of the 
companies in the matter of fire preven- 
tion I feel that I would be doing neither 
justice to them nor to this occasion 
if I did not call your attention to the 
very vital relation which they bear to 
all your activities and to your complete 
dependence upon them. 

You know, of course, how necessary 
credits are to business; indeed because 
of the comparatively limited amount of 
actual capital in the world, commercia! 
intercourse between people and nations 
would soon be at a standstill were it 
not for the credit system. 

Now, what would become of credits 
in the light of the great fire waste to 
which I have called your attention, if 
there were no underlying agency for 
neutralizing the ill effects of such devas- 


tation? You know what would become 
of them—there wouldn’t be any credits. 
Banks and trust companies would not 


loan their money in commercial en- 
deavor—they wouldn’t dare to. Life 
companies and savings banks would not 
loan funds on real estate. There would 
be such a paralysis of enterprise as 
the world has never seen. 

But what are the facts: Beneath all 
these transactions there lie the policies 
of all the great fire insurance compa- 
nies and hence the loaning institutions 
feel secure. 

That you may comprehend what this 
means let me call your attention to 
a single fact taken from the last re 
port of the Superintendent of insur- 
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ance of New York State. In it he shows 
that there was in force at the time total 
fire insurance aggregating eighty-six 


and one quarter billions of dollars and 


marine insurance of over five billions, 
maki: g a grand total of nearly ninety- 

one 2nd one-half billions of dollars in 

force in both classes of companies. 

Gentlemen, this is the Gibraltar upon 
which the business and the credits of 
this country rest. Is it not important 
to our commercial and industrial inter- 
ests that the financial stability of the 
companies furnishing the underlying 
security for this enormous sum should 
pe unquestionable? Of course it is. 
else how can they meet when they arise 
such (isasters as those of Jacksonville, 
Baltimore, San Francisco and Chelsea, 
all oi which happened within seven 
years and cost the companies a total 
of $235,000,000 in addition to all the 
other destruction for which they paid 
during the intervening periods? 

During the past twenty years two 
hundiecd and eighty-three fire insurance 
companies have withdrawn from the 
field. Would you rather have companies 
with ‘he requisite assets and reserves 
behind them as bulwarks in such dis- 
asters or companies who might 
not pull through? There is. but 
one answer and it would be unani- 
mous if called for, yet the companies 
are made the tirgets for all kinds of 
abuse and persecution. They are par- 
ticular marks for the politicians and 
demagogues, and never a legislature 
meets but bill after bill is presented 
with deliberate intent of binding them 
down still further. 

They are taxed as no other business 
in the land is taxed until 5 per cent of 
their total premiums is dissipated 
through this channel, although they are 
the underlying security for the entire 
commercial and industrial enterprise of 
the country. I ask you in the name of 
righteousness and justice, is it fair? 





LIBERTY MUTUAL CONVENTION 





Company Representatives Held Three- 
Day Meeting in Boston; Winslow 
Russell on Program 





The annual convention of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company was held in 
the Company’s new nine-story building 
in Boston, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of last week. About 159 
representatives from the branch offices 
were present. All of the sessions were 
devoted to business, the banquet being 
the only social feature on the program. 

President W. S. Bucklin presided at 
the various meetings. J. S. Knox, presi- 
dent of the Knox School of Salesman- 
ship and Business Management, of 
Cleveland, delivered a talk on “Selling 
Strategy.” Winslow Russell, the well- 
known vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutua! Life, made an interesting speech 
on “The Value of an Hour.” Other 
speakers were executives from the 
branch offices, each of whom had a 
topic assigned. 





COURSE IN SURETYSHIP 





Johns Hopkins University Announces 
Class To Be Given By Vice-Pres. 
Radcliffe of F. & D. Co. 





Georze L. Radcliffe, Ph.D., LL.B., 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Compeny, will give a course in surety- 
ship 2. Johns Hopkins University. The 
cours: of approximately twenty-five lec- 
tures vill begin Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 1. and will be given once a week. 

Vic: President Radcliffe is a recog- 
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nized authority on suretyship and his 
classes should be well attended. Balti- 
more’s insurance companies have taken 
a very active part in the development 
of corporate suretyship, and the sub- 
ject, the principles of suretyship, should 
prove of special interest in that city. 
The university states that the course 
is intended not only for those in the 
employ of surety companies but also 
for persons engaged in banking, insur- 
ance, or the practice of law. 





APPOINT ALEXANDERSON 





Heads Personal Accident and Health 
Dept. of Commercial Casualty’s 
New York Branch 





The Commercial Casualty Company 
has appointed W. D. Alexanderson su- 


perintendent of the personal accident . 


and health department at the company’s 
New York office. Mr. Alexanderson has 
had many years of casualty insurance 
experience, having been connected 
with the Fidelity & Casualty Company 
for nearly fifteen years. He also was 
with the E. E. Clapp & Co. agency, and 
ig well-known in local insurance circles. 





MUTUAL OPENS PHILA. OFFICE 

Manager James T. Haviland, of the 
Eastern branch of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, of Chicago, 
opened the Philadelphia office on Aug- 
ust 15, 1919, with a force of three em- 
ployes. The operations now keep a 
local staff of twenty busily engaged. 

The company’s operations show an 
increase of 36 per cent during the first 
six months of the current year over the 
corresponding period of 1920 and for 
the year ending June 30, 1921, the in- 
crease over the previous year was 
49 7/10 per cent. The Philadelphia office 
made an increase of over 150 per cent 
in volume of transactions. 

The jurisdiction of the eastern 
branch embraces Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. In ad- 
dition to writing the preferred classes 
of automobile lines the company is ex- 
tending its activity to issuing plate 
glass participating policies. 





ZURICH APPOINTMENT 

The Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility Co. has appointed the Harrison 
Real Estate Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
as general agents for that territory. 
John P. Sawyer, formerly connected 
with the Travelers at Boston, will man- 
age the casualty department of the 
agency. 
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MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY _ 


We wrile full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 























MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
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